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PRIMARY AND SECONDARY CONTACTS IN A CEYLONESE 
PEASANT COMMUNITY* 


by Bryce Ryan} 


ABSTRACT 


The village under observation, near the coastal, urban centers of Cey- 
lon, maintains a strong primary group life on the basis of neighborhood and 
kinship. Subcommunity social life is sharply differentiated by these factors 
and the tendency toward patrilocal settlement associated with them. Super- 
imposed upon this strong but differentiated primary group life are newer 
forms of groupings and social contacts sociologically inconsistent with them. 
Secular contacts through radio, reading, and cinema are particularly prev- 
alent among the youthful male segment of the community. Special-interest 
groups however, are maintained and dominated by the well-to-do and 
older household heads. The lower participation of women in all except 
religious phases of non-primary group life is striking. There is no evidence 
that secondary participation has become a serious competitor with neigh- 
borhood and kin as the villager’s social world. Extra-village audience par- 
ticipation is, however, most frequently engaged in by males least firmly 
entrenched in the kinship system. Special-interest group participation is 





not associated with waning of kinship criteria in primary relations. 


Throughout Asia the closely knit 
primary village is the prototype of 
community organization. Typically, so- 
cial participation outside the home has 
taken place in situations involving in- 
timacy, face-to-face contact, and, in 
Ceylon at least, lack of formal organi- 
zation. Under the influences of gov- 
ernmental programs, urban contacts, 
and new communication channels and 
media, the traditional peasant village 
has acquired new forms of social or- 
ganization. Primary relationships are 
not necessarily disintegrating, but, 
whether superimposed upon them or 
as alternatives, there is growing par- 
ticipation in special-interest associa- 


*The studies and observations on which 
this paper is based were conducted under 
the auspices and with the support of the 
Division of Medicine and Public Health of 
The Rockefeller Foundation, in cooperation 
with the Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Ceylon. The writer is indebted to 
D. C. R. Wickremesinghe and L. D. Jaya- 
sena, both graduates in sociology at the 
University of Ceylon, for field work, and 
to his colleague Murray A. Straus for con- 
structive comments on the project of which 
this forms a part. 

+Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Formerly University of Ceylon. 


tions, in audience-type groups, and in 
the publics of press, radio, and pam- 
phleteers. The present report attempts 
to outline certain of the important pat- 
terns of primary relationships in a 
Sinhalese village of Ceylon, and to in- 
dicate the manner in which the newer 
forms of social organization are being 
introduced. Specifically, the kinship 
and neighborhood bases of social par- 
ticipation are explored, preliminary to 
the consideration of secondary and 
special-interest contacts, which at the 
present time are of wholly subsidiary 
importance in the life of the com- 
munity. The fact, however, that the 
latter types of contacts represent social 
elements antithetical to traditional so- 
cial structure, and are at once vehicles 
through which the village is becoming 
articulated with the great society, ren- 
ders their embryonic existence a mat- 
ter of social importance. 


THE VILLAGE BACKGROUND! 


Pelpola is an agricultural village of 
four hundred households situated in 


1See also the writer’s “The Ceylonese 
Peasant and the New Value System,” Rural 
Sociology, XVII, March, 1952, pp. 9-28. 
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the lush lowlands thirty-five miles 
south of the city of Colombo. Although 
the majority of its households depend 
upon paddy cultivation as their pri- 
mary economic activity, the more pros- 
perous ones own small rubber hold- 
ings, while the poor supplement agri- 
cultural income by labor, especially in 
nearby absentee-owned rubber estates. 
Except for a small group of potters, 
practically all of the villagers are of 
the “cultivators caste,” the highest Sin- 
halese caste. As is common in Ceylon, 
the village homes are set in small 
highland gardens, seldom more than a 
quarter of an acre in extent, and the 
individually owned paddy lands follow 
the lowland contours in great contigu- 
ous fields separating the village resi- 
dences into several clearly marked 
divisions. 

The people of Pelpola are closely in- 
terrelated by blood, although by no 
means completely so. Among the high 
caste villagers many “houses” (Ge) 
are present—over one hundred for 
household heads alone.* These are 
patrilineal lines having relatively little 
significance for social interaction as 
such, except that the members of sev- 
eral of them profess slightly higher 
status and hence are reluctant to enter 
into marriage with persons from the 
other Ge. This involves no attitude of 
social exclusiveness, however, and such 
status differences are frequently dis- 
regarded even in marriage arrange- 





* The Sinhalese Ge is a loose patrilineal 
name group with significance mainly in the 
determination of family status. Although 
most marriages are patrilineal and patri- 
local, an alternative form is found which is 
matrilineal and matrilocal. Rarely does the 
young couple settle in the parental house- 
hold; usually they live in a separate dwell- 
ing in the husband’s home village. For a 
discussion of Sinhalese marriage customs 
see F. A. Hayley, The Laws and Customs of 
the Sinhalese or Kandyan Law (Colombo, 
1923), and the writer’s “Institutional Fac- 
tors in Sinhalese Fertility,” Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly, October, 1952. 
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ments. The potters, as a distinct and 
inferior caste engaged in their tradi- 
tional craft, are socially and ecological- 
ly separate and among themselves 
highly interrelated. Within the “cul- 
tivating caste,” comprising 90 per cent 
of the village, status determinants in 
interaction are almost purely economic. 


Pelpola is only six miles from the 
bazaar and urban center of Kalutara, 
on the West coast, and is connected 
with it by a hard-surfaced road on 
which regular buses ply. However, the 
road skirts only a corner of the village, 
and the majority of the residents are 
from one to three miles from it, served 
only by cart tracks and footpaths. 
Within the village there are no tele- 
phones, but mail service, a school, tem- 
ples, and retail traders are present. 
Cinemas, libraries, and garages (two 
cars are owned in the village) are no 
nearer than the coast. The village 
boasts four radios. About fifteen news- 
papers are delivered daily, a number 
of them to retail shopkeepers. Mainly 
by virtue of its rubber interests, Pel- 
pola is relatively prosperous; this in- 
terest in the commercial market is 
significant for social relationships and 
outside contacts. 


Ecologically the village sprawls over 
a large area, including paddy, rubber, 
and garden lands. Some clusters of 
houses are as much as three miles from 
some others, separated by small rubber 
tracts, paddy fields, and the residential 
garden lands of intervening neighbor- 
hoods. In fact, neighborhood areas seg- 
ment each of the geographically dis- 
tinct divisions. In all, Pelpola has 
twenty-one subareas having distinctive 
names attached to them by the vil- 
lagers, although only a few are geo- 
graphically segregated from all others 
in the sense of being isolated by fields 
or topographic barriers. Practically all 
of these subareas are contiguous with 
at least one or two others, and indeed 
many villagers insist that such “neigh- 
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borhoods” have no significance for so- 
cial interaction but are merely tradi- 
tional place names within the village. 
That these areas have some subjective 
significance is indicated by the fact 
that, when asked within the village 
where his home is, the peasant always 
responds with the neighborhood desig- 
nation; when inquiry is made of him 
outside the village, he typically re- 
sponds with the name of the village 
proper. While several of the neigh- 
borhoods have small shops (boutiques), 
there is a central neighborhood serving 
also as the chief village trade center, 
with nearly a dozen tiny retail shops. 
The only school, the principal temple, 
and the weekly fair are near the vil- 
lage shop center. 


KINSHIP AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


Although the unilinear kin bond of 
the Ge is recognized, the strongest unit 
of social life is the patriarchal marital 
family, and beyond that the close mul- 
tilineal kindred. The Pelpola house- 
hold is typically both a production and 
a consumption unit and is autonomous 
in these functions. The first-degree kin 
on both sides of the house are usually 
consulted on such familial affairs as 
marriage of a son or daughter. On 
Sinhalese New Year, at the very least, 
the marital family tries, regardless of 
distance, to visit the parental home of 
both husband and wife. As will be ob- 
served, the strong tendency toward 
patrilocal settlement actually influ- 
ences the direction of contacts marked- 
ly. In the common life of daily affairs, 
villagers usually profess that every 
villager of the same caste is like every 
other one to them. Generally they do 
not visualize their intimate social con- 
tacts in terms either of kin or of neigh- 
borhood. 

One crude measure of the extent to 
which the individual is immersed in a 
community of kinship is in the number 
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of siblings present in the village." 
Eighty-four per cent of the household 
heads have living brothers, and 66 per 
cent have living sisters. Among those 
having brothers, 77 per cent have one 
or more brothers living within the vil- 
lage, and over half (55%) have a 
brother living in the identical neigh- 
borhood. The combined effects of pat- 
rilocal settlement and a tendency to 
marry persons from outside the village 
can be seen in the lesser frequency 
with which sisters are present, and in 
the relative infrequency with which 
wives have any siblings within the vil- 
lage. Thus, of the fifty-four household 
heads having sisters, 59 per cent have 
one or more sisters living within the 
village, and less than a third (31%) 
have them living within the same 
neighborhood. (Obviously some of 
these sisters are as yet unmarried and 
are living in the nearby parental 
homes.) Among the wives, the patri- 
lineal character of the local kinship 
group is reflected even more sharply. 
Of the seventy-four wives having liv- 
ing brothers, only 43 per cent have a 
brother (or brothers) living in the vil- 
lage, and less than a fourth have them 
residing in the same neighborhood. 


It is apparent that the vast majority 
of household heads live in physical 
proximity to their siblings, many of 
whom are also married householders. 
Wives are frequently isolated from 
their blood kin but rarely from the 
close relatives of their husbands. 
Whereas only twenty-nine of the 
eighty-two wives have Pelpola parents, 
fifty-four of the male heads have pa- 
rental households in the village. It is 
no surprise that about two-thirds of 


8 Most of the observations made subse- 
quently rest upon a sample study of 100 
households (one-fourth of the village), se- 
lected on a geographic interval basis. For 
present purposes, only those households 
having a husband and wife at their head 
have been utilized. Eighty-two of the hun- 
dred sampled belong in this category. 
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the respondents assert that their chil- 
dren have closer contact with their 
father’s relatives than with their 
mother’s 

The presence of close kin within the 
community does not necessarily imply 
that social interaction on this basis is 
intimate or frequent. Close observa- 
tion, however, reveals that it is. In 
actual fact, the multiplicity of daily 
contacts with kin is so great that its 
statistical expression would be ex- 
tremely difficult. Since no simple meas- 
ure of interaction under conditions of 
such ubiquitous and continuous prox- 
imity could be devised, the frequency 
of contact with siblings outside the vil- 
lage was ascertained as a measure of 
kinship solidarity. Respondents were 
asked to recall the number of visits 
with siblings living outside the village 
during the past year, with the recog- 
nition that for those living within the 
village there was virtually a daily as- 
sociation. Eighty-six per cent of the 
men had contact during the year with 
brothers living less than ten miles 
away, with an average frequency of 
sixteen times per year. Two-thirds 
were similarly in touch with brothers 
living ten miles or more from the vil- 
lage, but visited with them half as of- 
ten as was true for nearer brothers. 
Over four-fifths were in touch with 
their nearby sisters, with an average 
frequency of eighteen visits during the 
vear. In the case of more distant sis- 
ters, the generality of contact but not 
its frequency was higher than for 
brothers. 


The preservation of sister-sister rela- 
tionships after marriage is indicated in 


the corresponding datum for wives. 
Nearly four-fifths of them visited with 
brothers, and nine-tenths with sisters 
living in a ten-mile radius. Similarly 
for the more distant siblings, contacts 
are considerably closer than the house- 
hold heads’ with their siblings. The 
data suggest that while the migrating 
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wife is cast into the midst of an in-law 
kinship, there is a persistent struggle 
to retain personal relationships with 
her own close blood. None the less, 
proximity under patrilocal conditions 
has meant that in nearly two-thirds of 
the cases (63.4%) the wife’s contact 
with her husband’s siblings is greater 
than with her own. Conversely, in al- 
most the same proportion (62.2°7) the 
husband’s contacts are most frequently 
with his own siblings. Where the wife’s 
blood kin are found within the village, 
relationships are of an interfamilial na- 
ture; but where the wife is from the 
outside, or where her sisters have mar- 
ried outside, the contact is frequently 
maintained by the wife alone rather 
than by her with her husband. Nearly 
45 per cent of the husbands admitted 
that they did not usually accompany 
their wives upon home visits. How- 
ever, 77 per cent of the wives were 
usually accompanied by their children. 

Short of detailed daily records for 
each household, the degree to which 
the kin is an effective unit of local so- 
cial life must be studied either non- 
statistically or by indirection. It goes 
without saying that, in a familistic so- 
ciety, the bonds of kinship are signifi- 
cant for gatherings at life crises and 
rites of passage. Are they also the 
most significant lines of interaction in 
normal daily affairs? The villagers im- 
ply in their conversations that they are 
not, and indeed there is reason to be- 
lieve that this bit of self-analysis has 
some accuracy.‘ To ascertain the pat- 
terns of close interpersonal contact, 
each household head and his wife were 
asked to name (1) the individuals from 


‘Interpersonal contact in Sinhalese vil- 
lages is rarely on an interhousehold (inter- 
family) unit basis. Social family visiting 
in the Western sense is uncommon. Hus- 
band and wife seldom accompany each 
other to other households. Contact is usu- 
ally from husband to husband and from 
wife to wife, rather than from family group 
to family group. 
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whom they most frequently borrowed 
commonly required condiments, medi- 
cine, implements, etc.; (2) the compo- 
sition of intimate friendship cliques, 
i.e., with whom they liked best to chat 
and visit; (3) whom each considered 
his (her) best friend. The individuals 
named in response to these questions 
were then classified as to kinship and 
neighborhood of residence. In the re- 
cording, “in-laws” were treated as kin 
but “distant cousins” were classified as 
non-kin. The majority of all respond- 
ents named kinsmen on each query, 
but an overwhelming majority named 
“neighbors” whether kinsmen or not. 
Particularly striking is the situation in 
reference to the selection of a “best 
friend.” Fifty-nine per cent of the 
household heads named kinsmen, but 
82 per cent named neighbors—many of 
whom were, of course, also kinsmen. 
The results for wives were very sim- 
ilar. 

In the intimate circles who chat and 
gossip together—Pelpola’s most fre- 
quent form of interhousehold social life 
—43 per cent of the household heads 
specified groups composed exclusively 
of relatives, while 89 per cent described 
groups composed exclusively of neigh- 
bors. Wives were even more closely 
limited to the neighborhood and the 
kinfolk in their contacts (91 per cent 
and 49 per cent, respectively). Inas- 
much as the neighborhoods of Pelpola 
have been defined in purely traditional 
locality terms—e.g., residents of a dis- 
tinctive hill or those living in an area 
known by the name of some ancient 
land grant—this strong subcommunity 
area differentiation is surprising. The 
researchers were assured by villagers 
that the use of such traditional place 
names was of little significance so- 
cially. It appears, then, that neigh- 
borhood boundaries have greater sig- 
nificance than is casually recognized 
by the villagers themselves. The pre- 
cise testing of this conclusion would, 
of course, require minute sociometric 


studies; but it appears broadly valid 
that the traditional ecological areas of 
the village are zones of intensive per- 
sonalized interaction. The significance 
of the neighborhood within village life 
does not detract from earlier observa- 
tions as to the importance of kin. Kin 
tend to be represented within the 
neighborhood, and in many instances 
blood and “in-law” relationship is, no 
doubt, fundamental to the bonds of 
personal intimacy. The neighborhood 
appears, however, to be the most criti- 
cal boundary of personal interaction. 

For the vast majority of villagers, it 
is the chatting in the village lanes and 
similar! unspecialized forms of inter- 
action that encompass the adult indi- 
vidual’s primary social life outside the 
home. Work relationships in Pelpola 
are individualized and contractual in 
character. Each family household 
works its own lands. In seasons of 
heavy work—e.g., field preparation and 
harvest—hiring of fellow villagers is 
normal. Less frequently a traditional 
type of cooperative work group is 
found. This is particularly character- 
istic of the poor. Thirty-six family 
heads had unpaid helpers in their work 
and household events requiring assist- 
ance; of these, eight did not receive 
assistance from kinsmen, while only 
five failed to get help from neighbors. 
Even here the neighborhood is an 
effective boundary of interaction, al- 
though within it kinsinen are obviously 
favored. 

Not only is Pelpola a primary com- 
munity in the conventional sociological 
sense; it is a community within which 
there is marked differentiation in pat- 
terns of primary association. Family 
and kinship are extremely important 
bonds in social life, but kinship as 
translated into social interaction is lim- 
ited by two distinct phenomena— 
namely, the emphasis upon association 
with paternal kinsmen, due to patri- 
local residence, and the power of 
neighborly proximity in the limitation 
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of contacts. Pelpola may no doubt be 
characterized as a Gemeinschaft, but 
it is a Gemeinschaft composed of 
constituent Gemeinschaften: family, 
neighborhood, and kin. 


SECONDARY PARTICIPATION 
Superimposed upon the ancient par- 
ticipation patterns of neighborhood 
and kinship, newer types of social con- 
tacts more characteristic of Western 
societies are appearing. Special-inter- 
est groups do not abound in the village, 
but in addition to two religious organi- 
zations, auxiliary to the main temple 
(Vihare), there are a rural develop- 
ment society, a consumers cooperative, 
two credit cooperatives, and an organi- 
zation of parents and teachers. Each 
of the nonreligious organizations is a 
recent introduction and nas been in- 
stigated or encouraged by government 
agencies. There is but one organiza- 


tion participated in by Pelpola people 
and including members from other vil- 


lages. This is a farmers’ association 
with headquarters in a village five 
miles away. Only seven persons in 
Pelpola claim membership in it (two 
in the sample), and attendance is far 
from regular. The only hardy and ac- 
tive organizations in the village are the 
cooperatives, and even for them gen- 
eral meetings are infrequent. “Regu- 
lar attendance” at any organization 
should not imply frequent attendance; 
meetings of most of these organizations 
are few and far between. Pelpolans do 
not have the “joiner’s” frame of mind 
and are quick to ask “what is the good 
to us in this meeting?” “Membership” 
in the temple cannot be looked upon as 
participation in an organized group: 
all villagers are Buddhist and, hence, 
all are affiliated with the temple in 
some degree. For present purposes re- 
ligious societies, composed largely of 
women, are treated as special-interest 
groups and attendance at Bana preach- 
ing is used as a measure of high par- 
ticipation in the religious life of the 
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community. Needless to say, temple 
participation is not indicative of secu- 
larization in social life, although the 
growth of special-interest associations 
in conjunction with the temple pos- 
sibly is. In respect to other more sec- 
ular forms of non-primary contact, 
there is ample opportunity for the vil- 
lagers to participate. In the nearby 
coastal cities there are cinemas; four 
radios are to be found within the vil- 
lage, one of them freely available to 
all who care to listen. Pamphlets and 
booklets hawked in the towns are usu- 
ally of a religious nature, or are re- 
writes of sensational stories. It is rele- 
vant that sixty-four of the eighty-two 
household heads are literate, as are 
one-half of the wives. All unmarried 
youth reported upon here are literate. 
Few, if any, of the villagers are so poor 
that they could not afford to attend a 
cinema and buy some_ pamphlets; 
newspapers are readily accessible, par- 
ticularly at the village stores where 
they can be read freely. 

Sharp contrasts between the differ- 
ent categories of persons in respect to 
various types of contact are obvious 
from Table 1. Special-interest group 
participation is largely a phenomenon 
of the household heads, while cinema 
attendance and radio-listening are par- 
ticularly popular among the sons. 
Wives and daughters are notably low 
in every form of activity except temple 
attendance and, if only literates are 
considered, in pamphlet-reading. As is 
true in many lands, the men are far 
below their wives and daughters in 
regular religious attendance, but only 
in this. 

In contrast with most Western rural 
communities, participation in general 
is quite low. Less than a fourth of the 
household heads attended an organized 
group, although the definition of at- 
tendance used in the study was a very 
“liberal” one; a bare half had ever in 
their lives attended a cinema; and even 
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SPECIAL-INTEREST GROUP PARTICIPATION AND SECONDARY CONTACTS BY HOUSE- 
HOLD HEADS, WIVES, AND Most PARTICIPATORY CHILDREN AGED 15 OR OVER 











Of total in each group, 
per cent who: 


| Daughter 
(N31) 


Son 


Head 
(N=26) 


Wife 
(N82) 


(N=82) 





Regularly attended Bana preaching 


Regularly attended any (other) special-interest 


group meetings 
Had ever attended cinema 
Attended cinema during 1950 
Had ever listened to radio 
Listened to radio during 1950 
Read newspaper regularly during 1950 
Read pamphlets or books during 1950 


Percent | Percent | Per cent 


49 73 87 





22 8 10 
52 88 13 
29 78 10 
79 92 42 
76 88 39 
29 35 29 
77 81 71 








Of literates in each 
group, per cent who: 


Percent | Per cent 


| Per cent | Per cent 





Read newspaper regularly during 1950 
Read pamphlets or books during 1950 


29 35 29 
68 81 71 














of the literates, only 37 per cent were 
regular newspaper readers. The sons 
are as active as their fathers in read- 
ing, and are the only category who 
have almost fully entered into urban- 
type audience contacts. Pamphlet- 
reading was heavily weighted by re- 
ligious booklets, and radio-listening 
was usually limited to oriental music 
and religious talks. Significantly 
enough, 42 per cent of the heads read- 
ing pamphlets usually read only those 
with a religious content—as compared 
with 4 per cent of their sons reading 
only this type. 

Typically peasant and Eastern con- 
cepts of feminine role are influential in 
establishing certain of the participa- 
tion patterns demonstrated. Except for 
a small group of radio listeners, wives 
show little activity which takes them 
out of the traditional primary and lo- 
calized contacts of village life. The 
contrast between these women and 
their most participatory daughters is 
much less sharp than that between 
fathers and sons. Except that a few 
more daughters than mothers are at- 
tending cinemas, there is scant differ- 
ence between the two categories in 
their participation: both participate 
much less than their male counter- 


parts. The secular form of social life 
appears to be taking firm roots among 
the young men, and, in a different way, 
with their fathers, i.e., through special- 
interest associations. That the women 
are expanding their horizons there is 
no doubt, but for the most part this ex- 
pansion comes through the indirect 
means of the printed word rather than 
extra-primary group activity. Relevant 
for social change, however, is the fact 
—similar to that observed for men— 
that among reading women a third of 
the mothers usually read on religious 
topics, compared with 3 per cent of the 
daughters. 

Secondary participation by the par- 
ents is sufficiently advanced to warrant 
some analysis of factors associated 
with it. Two variables, age and finan- 
cial position, have been considered 
here. The hypotheses were that youth 
and high financial position are asso- 
ciated with acceptance of the new so- 
cial forms. For purposes of this analy- 
sis, household heads and wives have 
each been divided into three age 
groups of approximately equal size. 
Three economic status groups were de- 
rived from ratings given each villager 
by a panel of village “experts” and are 
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considered more accurate than any 
comparable classification based upon 
direct questioning. 

From Table 2 it is apparent that the 
observed tendency for sons to be high 
in cinema and radio participation is not 
a product merely of their single mari- 
tal state, but represents part of a 
broader development of youthful male 
participation in these activities. On the 
other hand, religious activity among 
the married men is largely a phenome- 
non of the aged. It seems probable 
that the sons have not yet fallen into 
the wayward habits of young married 
householders, due less to parental in- 
junction than to the proximity that 
temple attendance affords with village 
maidens. Interestingly enough, par- 
ticipation in special-interest groups 
appears to be positively associated 
with age. Among the married house- 
holders, nonreligious audience-type 
participation decreases with advancing 
age while special-interest group ac- 
tivity increases. 

There is no mistaking the positive 
influence of economic position on 
household heads’ newspaper and pam- 
phlet reading and organization activity. 
There are consistent differences of con- 
siderable magnitude associated with 
group participation; in the other forms 
of participation the well-to-do are out- 
standing. Striking indeed is the fact 
that nearly a third of the well-to-do 
villagers held some organizational po- 
sition of leadership in contrast to only 
6 per cent of each other economic 
group. The economically secure are 
the leaders of organized group life and 
are generally much more active in vil- 
lage organizations and reading than 
all others. There is no indication that 
financial status has much influence up- 
on cinema attendance or radio-listen- 
ing: these appear to be more closely 


associated with youthfulness.’ In con- 
trast, attendance at Bana preaching ap- 
pears to be first of all an activity of the 
aged, and, secondarily, of the well-to- 
do. For the wives, high economic status 
apparently has positive association 
mainly with reading. The presence of 
newspapers in well-to-do homes can be 
attributed primarily to interest in rub- 
ber prices reported there. Most of these 
families are literate and have some im- 
mediate concern with the market and 
factors influencing it. 

Although these comparisons are in- 
definitive with regard to causal factors, 
it is evident that varying types of sec- 
ondary participation are associated 
with different characteristics, and dif- 
ferent family statuses. Adult sons are 
outstandingly more participatory than 
any other persons, although this 
pattern does not appear in reference 
to special-interest associations. The 
groups now existing in the village have 
particular appeal to the older and the 
financially well-to-do household heads 
and are dominated by the latter. In 
other forms of secular participation, 
youthfulness generally outweighs eco- 
nomic factors. For the wives and 
daughters, measurement is difficult, 
due to their extremely low participa- 
tion generally in the more secular ac- 
tivities. In reading, where a compara- 
tively large number indicate some ac- 
tivity, economic level is probably of 
more importance than age differences, 
as is also the case for the husbands. 


5 There is a positive association between 
age and financial position. At each eco- 
nomic level, the mean age of heads attend- 
ing the cinema was lower than for those 
not attending. In contrast, no similarly 
consistent age difference appeared in re- 
spect to those regularly attending organi- 
zations. Among persons of the highest 
economic level, the attenders were younger 
than the non-attenders; at other levels they 
were considerably older. It is reasonable to 
conclude that the two variables operate in- 
dependently, the well-to-do being uninflu- 
enced by age while among others advanced 
age is associated with activity. 
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In view of the tightness of Pelpola’s 
primary social world and the encroach- 
ment of secular-type activities among 
the young and financially secure, the 
question immediately arises as_ to 
whether the new contacts supplant or 
merely supplement the traditional. No 
more than a hint of the answer to this 
complex problem is possible. We may 
tentatively conclude that participation 
in special-interest groups within the 
village is congruent with strong kin- 
ship affiliation. On the other hand, us- 
ing cinema attendance as a measure of 
expanding social contacts, there is evi- 
dence that such secularization in be- 
havior is most prevalent among those 
least enmeshed in the primary kinship 
world. It may be recalled that a 
large proportion of the household 
heads named kinsmen _ exclusively 
when asked to specify the individuals 
composing their intimate friendship 
cliques. Of those whose intimate social 
contacts were predominantly within 
the kin (all or most kinsmen) 22 per 
cent attended a cinema in 1950. Of 
those whose intimates were predomi- 
nantly non-kin, 44 per cent were cin- 
ema attenders. 

In view of the low attendance at the 
cinema and similar functions by those 
who participate (two-thirds attended 
less than three cinemas during the 
year), one could certainly not conclude 
that audience participation is a substi- 
tute for primary contact generally. 
Further, whether attenders or non- 
attenders, practically all _ villagers 
found their intimate associates within 
the neighborhood. However, extra- 
village secular contacts are probably 
being introduced through those per- 
sons who are least integrated in lo- 
cal kinship primary groups. (Strangely 
enough, there is no evidence that the 
youth generally are more prone to non- 
kin primary contacts: 39 per cent 
named kinsmen as exclusively compos- 
ing their circle of intimates, compared 


with 46 per cent and 44 per cent, re- 
spectively, for the middle-aged and 
elderly.) Thus cinema attendance may 
be associated independently with both 
youthfulness and kin emancipation. 
There is no reason to believe that it is 
associated with breakdown in primary 
groups as such, or with the weakening 
of neighborhood bonds. 

Participation in secondary associa- 
tions within the village appears to be 
functionally of a character distinct 
from audience-type participation. Not 
only have we observed that the asso- 
ciation of the former activity is with 
economic position rather than with 
youthfulness; it may also be associated 
with even stronger kinship affiliations 
than is true for the villagers generally. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the persons 
with a predominantly kinship circle of 
intimates were regular special-interest 
group attenders, in contrast to 20 per 
cent of those not having a kin majority 
among their intimate associates. For 
those whose intimates were exclusive- 
ly kin, 22 per cent were participants, in 
comparison with 12 per cent of those 
whose intimates were exclusively non- 
kin. This also reflects a condition, 
which has been verified directly, that 
high economic position is not associ- 
ated with any tendency to move out- 
side the kinship circle in forming 
friendships. Although the high par- 
ticipants in organized groups are dif- 
ferentially selected from among the 
well-to-do, neither they generally nor 
the participants in particular are 
emancipated from the kinship circle. 
Nor is there evidence that participa- 
tion in secondary associations has in 
any way broken down the kinship and 
neighborhood line of personalized in- 
teraction. Of the eight men who did 
not associate exclusively with neigh- 
bors, not one participated regularly in 
an organized interest group. Insofar 
as the evidence goes, the kinship and 
neighborhood bases of intimate social 
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life are entirely congruent and _har- 
monious with the village special-inter- 
est group. Special interests have not 
served as new lines upon which the 
most intimate relationships develop. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible, 
although not directly measured here, 
that kinship and neighborhood cliques 
are the nuclei upon which successful 
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interest groups are organized. Neither 
the growth of special-interest groups 
nor secondary contacts is as yet suffi- 
cient to introduce new patterns in pri- 
mary relationships, although those 
whose intimate social world is least 
dominated by the kin have more fre- 
quently sought social satisfactions in 
cinema attendance, the only available 
form of commercialized recreation. 


CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH ACCEPTANCE 
OF RECOMMENDED FARM PRACTICES 


by Neal Gross} and Marvin J. Taves+} 


ABSTRACT 


The hypothesis is proposed that a small battery of factors can be 
isolated that will differentiate acceptors and non-acceptors of recommended 
farm practices. For ten Extension-recommended practices, acceptors and 
non-acceptors are compared on twenty-five factors. The data are for a 
1941 Iowa sample. 


At an acceptable level of statistical significance, the hypothesis is not 
supported. However, a series of factors that discriminate consistently in 
the same direction was isolated. The discriminatory power of the indi- 
vidual factors was analyzed, and reading state college bulletins ranked 
highest. Other high-ranking factors were belonging to a cooperative, age, 
and frequency of trips to the nearest metropolitan center. The factors were 
shown to differentiate acceptors and non-acceptors with varying effective- 
ness for the several practices. The differentiation—and thus the possibility 











of prediction—was best for the more generally accepted practices and those : 


requiring little or no cash outlay. 


It is suggested that future studies might focus on the relationship of 


specific traits to the acceptance of specific practices. 


Several theoretical 


questions deserving research attention are also suggested. 


In earlier publications,) Ryan and 
Gross reported the results of an analy- 
sis of the diffusion process and the dif- 
ferential characteristics of early and 
late adopters of hybrid seed corn in 


+Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

t+University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

1 Bryce Ryan and Neal Gross, Acceptance 
and Diffusion of Hybrid Corn Seed in Two 
Iowa Communities, Iowa AESRB_ 372 
(Ames, January, 1950), and Bryce Ryan 
and Neal Gross, “The Diffusion of Hybrid 
Seed Corn,” Rural Sociology, VIII (March, 
1943), 15-24. 


two Iowa communities. Another paper* 
reported the findings of a study of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
acceptors and non-acceptors of the 
McLean system of sanitation in these 
same communities. 

This paper presents a study of the 
differential characteristics of acceptors 
and non-acceptors of the McLean sys- 
tem and nine additional farm practices 


2 Neal Gross, “The Differential Character- 
istics of Acceptors and Non-Acceptors of an 
Approved Agricultural Technological Prac- 
tice,” Rural Sociology, XIV (June, 1949), 
148-58. 











which the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice of lowa State College had encour- 
aged farmers in the same two Iowa 
communities’ to adopt. These practices 
were (a) separating chicks from hens; 
(b) following a rotated grazing pro- 
gram; (c) using the McLean system of 
hog sanitation; (d) culling hens; (e) 
earmarking pigs; (f) providing a pro- 
tein supplement for hogs; (g) using 
tractor power; (h) buying § sexed 
chicks; (i) planting a flax crop; and 
(j) using a mechanical corn picker 
The data were collected in 1941 

The conclusions of the earlier study 
of characteristics differentiating adopt- 
ers and the non-adopters of the Mc- 
Lean system of sanitation were that, in 
the two communities studied, acceptors 
(1) were better educated; (2) reported 
higher social participation; (3) read 
more experiment station bulletins; (4) 
subscribed to more magazines and 
newspapers; (5) participated more ful- 
ly in cooperatives and the A.A.A.; 
(6) had larger farms; and (7) had 
higher incomes than the non-acceptors. 
In addition, it was pointed out that, 
with the single exception of age, those 
characteristics which differentiated the 
acceptors and non-acceptors of the Mc- 
Lean system also differentiated be- 
tween the early and late acceptors of 
hybrid seed corn. These findings and 

For a description of these communities 
and the basis of their selection, see Ryan 
and Gross, op. cit.; for a description of the 
tatistical techniques used, see Gross, op. 
cit. The data on which the present paper is 
based were obtained by Ryan and Gross 
under Research Project 776 of the lowa Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. Ryan and 
Gross are former members of the Iowa 
State College staff 
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the research of other investigators‘ 
suggest the possible existence of a trait 
typology differentiating acceptors and 
non-acceptors of technological innova- 
tions in agricultural practices. To ex- 
plore further the possibility of such a 
trait typology, it was decided to an- 
alyze the distinguishing characteristics 
of the acceptors and non-acceptors of 
other approved technological practices 
which these same farm operators had 
the opportunity to accept.’ 


I. TEST OF THE HYPOTHESIS 

The major working hypothesis is 
that a small battery of factors (out of 
the twenty-five included in this study) 
can be isolated that will consistently 
differentiate acceptors and non-accept- 
ors of Extension-recommended prac- 
tices. Two levels of stringency are 
applied in testing this hypothesis: The 
less stringent of these criteria merely 
requires that (a) there be mean dif- 
ferences between acceptors and non- 
acceptors on the factor or factors in 
question, and (b) that these differences 
be consistent in their direction; that is, 
if the acceptors of one practice tend to 
be younger than the non-acceptors, the 


*Cf., for example, C. R. Hoffer, Accept- 
ance of Approved Farming Practices Among 
Farmers of Dutch Descent, Michigan AES 
Special Bull. 317 (East Lansing, 1942). For 
a comprehensive review of research find- 
ings on this and related problems, see So- 
ciological Research on the Diffusion and 
Adoption of New Farm Practices, report of 
the Subcommittee on the Diffusion and 
Adoption of Farm Practices, the Rural So- 
ciological Society (Lexington, Kentucky; 
Ky. Agr. Exp. Sta., Univ. of Ky., RS-2, 
June, 1952). 

* Although originally the investigation 
was focused on the differential acceptance 
of hybrid seed corn, information was also 
collected on the other practices. These 
data provide a basis for testing the discrim- 
inatory ability of twenty-five factors to 
differentiate acceptors and non-acceptors 
of these ten recommended practices. These 
data are analyzed here in an effort to re- 
examine earlier conclusions and explore 
more intensively those findings. 
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acceptors of the other practices are 
also expected to be younger rather 
than older than the non-acceptors. The 
second and more stringent criterion 
not only requires the above-stated con- 
sistency in difference and direction of 
difference, but also demands that the 
sample differences be statistically sig- 
nificant at a selected level of proba- 
bility. The basis for using the less 
stringent criterion is that a series of 
factors which discriminate consistently 
in the same direction for all of the 
practices, even though these differ- 
ences cannot be declared statistically 
significant, are factors that at least 
should be isolated for further study. 

Table 1 reveals that, on the basis of 
the more stringent test, the hypothesis 
that a small battery of factors can be 
isolated that consistently differentiate 
between acceptors and non-acceptors 
on all of the ten practices is not sup- 
ported. There is not a single factor 
that differentiates acceptors and non- 
acceptors, at even the 10—per cent level 
of statistical significance, on all ten 
practices. The factor, “reading Iowa 
State College bulletins,” however, does 
significantly differentiate on all but 
one of the practices at the 5-per cent 
level. 

When the less stringent criterion 
(simple consistency in direction of dif- 
ferences) is used, the hypothesis is not 
rejected, since seven of the twenty-five 
factors do consistently discriminate be- 
tween the acceptors and the non- 
acceptors on all ten practices (Table 
1). In all instances, acceptors read 
more college bulletins than non-ac- 
ceptors, participated more actively in 
community affairs, had larger farms, 
and moved less frequently after they 
began to farm; in addition, for each of 
the ten practices studied, a greater pro- 
portion of acceptors than non-acceptors 
balanced their farm accounts regularly, 
had children who participated in the 
4-H and F.F.A. programs, and were 
participants in the A.A.A. 
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Six more of the twenty-five factors 
differentiate on nine of the ten prac- 
tices, when the less stringent criterion 
is used. In these cases, acceptors were 
younger, had higher incomes, more 
frequently took trips to the nearest 
metropolitan center, voted more fre- 
quently in presidential elections, sub- 
scribed to more magazines and news- 
papers, and more often owned a radio. 

Seven additional factors discriminate 
between the acceptors and non-accept- 
ors on eight of the ten approved prac- 
tices. Thus, the acceptors had more 
education, more often took night school 
and vocational agricultural courses, 
read more library books, and had 
moved less frequently in the preceding 
five years than the non-acceptors. 

Two other factors differentiate con- 
sistently on seven practices. The ac- 
ceptors belonged to cooperatives more 
frequently and participated in more 
commercialized recreational activities. 

Only two of the factors discriminate 
consistently on less than seven of the 
practices. These are (1) modern 
plumbing facilities, and (2) father op- 
erated same farm, both discriminating 
unidirectionally on only six of the 
practices. 

In short, the hypothesis is clearly 
not supported at a statistically accept- 
able level. However, a series of factors 
that discriminate consistently in the 
same direction can be isolated, al- 
though these discriminations are not 
statistically significant. These factors 
deserve further study in relationship 
to the acceptance of technological in- 
novations in agriculture. 


II. AN EXPLORATORY ANALYSIS OF THE 
PREDICTABILITY OF ACCEPTANCE 
OF PRACTICES 

The ultimate aim of scientific inquiry 
is prediction. In view of the paucity of 
empirical evidence which might lead to 
prediction in this area, a further ex- 
ploratory analysis in that direction 
seems advisable. Such exploratory an- 
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alysis, though its findings should be 
considered highly tentative, serves the 
very important function of delineating 
the types of associations which should 
provide fruitful areas for future pre- 
diction studies. The remainder of this 
paper, therefore, examines in greater 
detail (1) the discriminatory power of 
the various factors to differentiate ac- 
ceptors and non-acceptors and (2) the 
differential frequency with which the 
acceptance of the various practices is 
associated with differences on the 
twenty-five factors. The former should 
be an index to the potential predictive 
powers of individual factors, and the 
latter to the differential ease or diffi- 
culty with which the acceptance of 
individual practices might eventually 
be predicted. 

In order to facilitate this part of the 
analysis, the twenty-five factors stud- 
ied were arranged in a rank order 
(Table 1) obtained by using the fol- 
lowing system of weighted summa- 
tion: For each practice studied on 
which a factor showed a statistically 
significant difference between accept- 
ors and non-acceptors at the l-per cent 
level, the factor is credited with ten 
points; at the 5-per cent level, with 
five points; and at the 10-per cent 
level, with one point. Other weight- 
ings could have been used and would 
result in somewhat different rank or- 
ders. The weightings used involve an 
implicit assumption that a difference 
significant at the 5-per cent level is 
five times as important as one at the 
10-per cent level, or half as important 
in determining relative rank order as 
one at the l-per cent level. 

Reading of Iowa State College bulle- 
tins ranks highest as a discriminating 
factor among the twenty-five studied 
(Table 1). This factor differentiates at 
the l-per cent level on the first six 
practices and at the 5-per cent level on 
the next three; and, though the differ- 
ence between those who did or did not 
use mechanical corn pickers is not sta- 
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tistically significant at the 10-per cent 
level, it is still in the same direction as 
on all other practices. 

Next in order in discriminatory pow- 
er is the factor of belonging to a coop- 
erative. It discriminates at the 1—per 
cent level, between (a) those who had 
and those who had not accepted a 
rotated grazing program, (b) those 
who did and did not use protein sup- 
plements in feeding their hogs, and (c) 
those using and those not using corn 
pickers. It differentiates at the 5-per 
cent level between acceptors and non- 
acceptors on the following practices: 
(a) using the McLean system of sani- 
tation, (b) using tractor power rather 
than animal power, and (c) the use of 
sexed chicks. This factor also differen- 
tiates, although only at the 10-per cent 
level, between farmers who culled 
their hens and those who did not. On 
all practices on which the differences 
are statistically significant even at only 
the 10-per cent level, the direction of 
differentiation between acceptors and 
non-acceptors is consistent. It should 
be noted, however, that on the other 
three practices the differences, though 
statistically nonsignificant and in most 
cases very small, are in the opposite 
direction. 

Age differentiates at the 10-per cent 
level of significance on six practices, 
namely: (a) separating chicks from 
hens, (b) use of the McLean system of 
sanitation, (c) culling of hens, (d) use 
of protein supplement in feeding hogs, 
(e) purchasing sexed chicks, and (f) 
inclusion of flax in the crop program. 
On (a) through (d), the differences be- 
tween the acceptors and non-acceptors 
are significant at the 1-per cent level; 
on (e), at the 10-per cent level; and on 
(f), at the 5-per cent level. One very 
important deviation from the pattern 
of the rest of the differences between 
the acceptors and non-acceptors with 
respect to age is that the acceptors of 
the McLean system of sanitation are, 
on the average, considerably older 
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instead of than the non- 
acceptors. 

Fourth in rank according to discrimi- 
natory ability is the frequency of trips 
taken by a farmer to the nearest met- 
ropolitan center (Des Moines). While 
this factor discriminates at the 10-per 
cent level between acceptors and non- 
acceptors of seven of the practices, its 
total power of discrimination is con- 
sidered to be below that of the first 
three because the sum of the weighted 
scores is not as high for this factor as 
for the first three. Only on the prac- 
tices of separating chicks from older 
chickens and the earmarking of pigs is 
the discrimination at the l-per cent 
level. For three practices—the Mc- 
Lean system of sanitation, the culling 
of hens, and the using of protein sup- 
plement—its discriminatory power is 
at the 5—per cent level; it discriminates 
at the 10—-per cent level between ac- 
ceptors and non-acceptors of rotated 
grazing programs and the use of trac- 
tor power rather than animal power. 

The four factors so far considered 
reading bulletins, belonging to coop- 
eratives, age, and frequency of trips to 
nearest metropolitan center—might be 
viewed as a possible battery of items 
to predict the tendency of populations 
similar to those studied to accept or not 
accept Extension-recommended farm 
practices. Other factors in the order 
of their discriminatory power, as indi- 
cated by these data, are (a) extent of 
participation in community institu- 
tions and organizations, (b) participa- 
tion of children in 4-H and F.F.A. pro- 
grams, (c) regular balancing of farm 
accounts, (d) level of education, (e) 
participation in the A.A.A., and (f) the 
number of different neighbors with 
whom the family visits. Other factors 
with lesser powers of discrimination 
which might also be included in a bat- 
tery of prediction factors are size of 
farm, participation in national elec- 
tions as a voter, subscriptions to maga- 
zines and newspapers, having running 
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water in the home, frequency of par- 
ticipation in commercial recreation, at- 
tendance at night school or vocational 
agricultural classes, and income. The 
low discriminatory power of the re- 
maining factors (see Table 1), in terms 
of these data, hardly seems to warrant 
suggesting their inclusion in a battery 
to predict acceptance or nonacceptance 
of Extension-recommended practices. 


III. THE PREDICTABILITY OF ACCEPTANCE 
OF DIFFERENT PRACTICES 


One might expect that there would 
be greater differences between accept- 
ors and non-acceptors of one practice 
than of another. This suggests that it 
should be easier to predict the accept- 
ance of certain practices than of others. 
If this is the case, perhaps future stud- 
ies of the differential acceptance of 
technological practices should focus on 
the relationship of specific traits to the 
acceptance of specific practices. 

Relative to this, the data indicate 
two important relationships. First, the 
twenty-five factors on which data are 
available do differentiate with varying 
effectiveness between the acceptors 
and non-acceptors of the various prac- 
tices. Among the ten practices stud- 
ied, the factors differentiate most often 
on the practice of separating young 
chicks from the older chickens. The 
other nine are arranged (Table 1) in 
the order of the magnitude of the dif- 
ferences between the acceptors and 
non-acceptors on the twenty-five fac- 
tors already mentioned. The farmers 
who separate their chicks and those 
who do not separate their chicks from 
the older flock are differentiated sig- 
nificantly at the l-per cent level of 
significance on six factors, at the 5-per 
cent level on four more factors, and at 
the 10-per cent level on two others. 
Thus, on twelve of the factors there are 
significant differences between accept- 
ors and non-acceptors of this particu- 
lar practice. On rotated grazing, four 
of the factors show statistically sig- 
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nificant differences at the l-per cent 
level between acceptors and non-ac- 
ceptors, five at the 5-per cent level, 
and four at the 10-per cent level. Ac- 
ceptors and non-acceptors of the Ex- 
tension-recommended practice of ro- 
tated grazing, therefore, are differen- 
tiated at the 10-per cent level of sig- 
nificance on fourteen of the twenty- 
five factors included in the study. A 
total of nine factors so differentiate 
acceptors and non-acceptors of the Mc- 
Lean system of sanitation, two at the 
l-per cent level, four at the 5-per cent 
level, and four at the 10-per cent level. 
The farmers who cull hens as against 
those who do not cull their hens are 
differentiated at the 10-per cent level 
of significance by eleven of the factors, 
with three of these differentiating at 
the l-per cent level, and four at the 
5-per cent level. 

Of the remaining six recommended 
practices, five show statistically signifi- 
cant differences between acceptors and 
non-acceptors on from seven to ten 
factors, with the remaining practice 
(using a mechanical corn picker) being 
differentiated at no higher than the 10- 
per cent level and then by only three 
factors. It may further be noted that 
on all except two practices (growing 
flax, using corn picker) the acceptors 
and non-acceptors are differentiated by 
at least five of the first ten factors. 
The incidence of growing flax and us- 
ing a corn picker was relatively very 
low among these farmers. This sug- 
gests that it would be easier to predict 
the acceptance or nonacceptance of 
more generally accepted practices than 
of those in the early trial stage. 

Secondly, it appears that for those 
practices on which the factors most 
frequently differentiate between ac- 
ceptors and non-acceptors, relatively 
small cash outlays are required. It 
costs little more to separate chicks 
from hens, to use a rotated grazing sys- 
tem, to use the McLean system of sani- 
tation, to cull hens, or to earmark pigs 


than to follow more traditional prac- 
tices. The other five practices (feeding 
protein to hogs, using a tractor, buying 
sexed chicks, growing flax, and using 
a corn picker) all require some imme- 
diate cash outlay on the part of the 
farmer who is going to employ them. 
If this interpretation is correct, these 
data suggest that it may be easier to dif- 
ferentiate between acceptors and non- 
acceptors on those Extension-recom- 
mended farm practices which do not re- 
quire a substantial immediate cash out- 
lay than on those which do require it. 
It is necessary to recognize that the 
conclusions of this research should not 
be generalized beyond the hypothetical 
population of which the farm operators 
studied are representative. Also, until 
corroboratory evidence supporting 
these conclusions is found in similar 
investigations, the present findings 
must be viewed as highly tentative. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


A number of theoretical questions 
deserving research attention are raised 
by the findings based on the less strin- 
gent criterion that the acceptors—in 
contrast to the non-acceptors of recom- 
mended farm practices—(a) read more 
state college bulletins, (b) belonged to 
cooperatives more frequently, (c) were 
younger, and (d) took more trips to 
the nearest metropolitan center. Are 
these differentials reflections of variant 
value systems? Do they reflect differ- 
ences in the desired social mobility or 
level of aspiration of farm operators? 
In short, what are the intervening vari- 
ables that explain these empirical find- 
ings? Subsequent research in this area 
requires more sophisticated theoretical 
formulations, if answers to these quer- 
ies are to be found. Finally, additional 
investigations are needed to explore the 
possibility of isolating a limited num- 
ber of factors that can be combined 
into a battery for predicting the prob- 
able acceptance or rejection of innova- 
tions by specified groups of farmers. 
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ECOLOGICAL DECENTRALIZATION AND RURAL-URBAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


by Noel P. Gist} 


ABSTRACT 


The centrifugal movement of population from American cities in recent 
years has been increasingly characterized by relocation in the open country 
surrounding the urban centers. Many urban-employed families have sought 
the advantages of open-country residence, retaining their occupational and 
social connections with the city of employment. This article is based upon 
a study of 460 families located in the open country but with the breadwinner 
employed in the city of Columbiz, Missouri. Comparisons were made be- 
tween the families that had moved out of Columbia into the rural areas 
(decentralized families) and those that had always lived in the area or had 
moved in from other places (nondecentralized families). 

The data indicate that the decentralized families have closer affiliations 
with city groups than is the case of nondecentralized families, that they 
participate more extensively in unorganized and informal recreational activ- 
ities centered in the city, that their visiting contacts in the nearby city are 
more numerous, and that they are more inclined to participate with city 
people in collective undertakings. An overwhelming majority of husbands 
and wives, both in decentralized and nondecentralized families, were satis- 
fied with the mode of living associated with rural residence and urban 





employment. 


For the past half century the com- 
paratively rapid growth of suburbs 
has been one of the important features 
of urban development in this country. 
During most of this period, the cen- 
trifugal movement of city people was 
characteristically to the outlying areas 
that were located within fairly easy 
access of public utilities and were on 
or near main thoroughfares. 


In recent years a new pattern of ur- 
ban decentralization appears to be de- 
veloping, namely, the tendency of city 
families to move to the open country 
while retaining their occupational and 
other connections with the urban com- 
munity. This movement has not re- 
placed the traditional suburban trend 
but has instead been an extension of 
the march to the suburbs. Within a 
radius of fifteen or twenty miles of our 
cities there has been, during the past 
decade, what appears to be an un- 
precedented number of new homes 
t University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
sour. 


constructed, or old ones reconstructed, 
for the benefit of families moving to 
the open country. 

That this movement is, in part, a by- 
product of technology is rather ob- 
vious. The automobile, the surfaced 
highway, rural electrification, the sep- 
tic tank, bottled gas for fuel purposes, 
and other mechanical developments 
have made it possible for the rural 
resident to enjoy many of the con- 
veniences of city life although miles 
removed, perhaps, from the urban 
center. 

Equally important are certain eco- 
nomic and psycho-social changes that 
have occurred in our society. During 
the past decade there has been a rising 
level of living, particularly for the 
business classes, organized workers, 
independent professionals, and farm- 
ers. For the upper income groups it 
has become fashionable to have a home 
in the country, close enough to the city 
for certain conveniences but still far 
enough away to enjoy the advantages 
of the open spaces. 
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Urban residents who have shared 
less equally in the prosperity have 
likewise moved to the country in great 
numbers, but apparently for somewhat 
different reasons. For them a tract of 
land, even a small one, offers the possi- 
bility of supplementing their incomes 
by the production of vegetables and 
animal products. Some of them own or 
rent fairly large farms, which may be 
operated as family enterprises or 
leased to tenants. 

That this combination of urban em- 
ployment and rural residence has re- 
sulted in certain modifications of social 
patterns seems altogether likely. That 
it involves increasing urbanization, 
culturally speaking, of the rural en- 
virons is highly probable. Actually 
there is little known about the adjust- 
ments city-employed rural residents 
have made to this way of life. Are 
they socially oriented to the city from 
which they came, or have their con- 
nections shifted from the city to the 
country? Has country-style living been 
an illusion, or has it been a satisfying 
experience? 

The research described herein is 
based on a study of 460 open-country 
families, one or more of whose mem- 
bers were gainfully employed in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, a city of approxi- 
mately 32,000 population.’ Represen- 
tatives of each of these families were 
interviewed in the summers of 1948 
and 1949. To locate these families the 
interviewers relied mainly upon infor- 
mation furnished them by rural resi- 
dents. Rural residents are commonly 
informed about the personal affairs of 
their neighbors, and this procedure 
proved to be adequate in securing a 
fairly complete coverage for the area 
surrounding the city. Only open- 


1 This research was financed in part by a 
grant-in-aid from the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The writer is indebted to 
Van B. Shaw of Colorado College and C. L. 
Gregory of the University of Missouri for 
valuable criticisms. 
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country families located one-half mile 
or more from the city limits were in- 
cluded in the study. Many of them 
lived fifteen or more miles away from 
the place of employment. 

One of the questions on the data 
schedule called for information con- 
cerning the residential location of each 
family before moving to the present 
homesite. These responses (Table 1) 
showed that about half of the families 
had moved from Columbia to their 
present location. The remainder had 
come from other cities and from vil- 
lages and farms. A few of those lo- 
cated on farms had resided there for 
many years. 

TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF 424 OPEN- 


Country FAMILIES ACCORDING TO PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE BEFORE MOVING TO PRESENT 














LOCATION* 

a Number | Per cent 
ee 210 49.53 
Other city in state..... 47 11.08 
Other city out of state. 13 3.07 
Village in state....... 19 4.48 
Village out of state.... 5 1.18 
Farm in state......... 126 29.72 
Farm out of state..... 4 94 

Ne is es esas 424 100.00 











*Does not include 36 families for which no data 
on previous place of residence were reported. 

Since the study was concerned with 
the social implications of urban de- 
centralization, the families were 
grouped into two categories for 
purposes of comparison: Those mov- 
ing outward from Columbia (210) 
were designated decentralized families, 
while those moving to their present lo- 
cations from places elsewhere (214) 
were classed as nondecentralized fam- 
ilies. The latter category included not 
only former urban and village resi- 
dents but also families that had been 
actively engaged in agriculture for var- 
ious lengths of time. 
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PARTICIPATION IN ORGANIZED GROUPS 

Data were secured on membership 
and participation in organized groups, 
participation in unorganized social ac- 
tivities, visiting relationships, joint un- 
dertakings with other families, mutual 
assistance with rural neighbors, and 
other matters. Respondents were asked 
to name the organized groups to which 
they or their spouses belonged, and to 
indicate the frequency of participation 
in each—whether they were frequent 
participants (attending half or more of 
the regular meetings), occasional par- 
ticipants (attending less than haif of 
the meetings), or nonparticipants. 
They were also asked to specify the 
location of the groups, whether in the 
city or in the country. As a means of 
reducing underreporting, a check list 
of a wide range of types of groups was 
prepared and used by the interviewer 
to refresh the memory of the respond- 
ent. Similar check lists were used in 
getting data on joint undertakings, un- 
organized social activities, and mutual- 
assistance acts. 

With these data it was possible to 
make a comparative analysis of mem- 
bership and participation of the decen- 
tralized and nondecentralized families, 
by means of a weighted index of mem- 
bership-participation. Such an index 
was constructed, on the following ba- 
sis: A weight of 3 was allowed for 
each organization an individual re- 
ported that he belonged to and par- 
ticipated in regularly (attended half 
or more of the meetings). A weight 
of 2 was allowed for each organization 
an individual participated in occa- 
sionally (attended some meetings, but 
less than half). A weight of 1 was as- 
signed for each organization an indi- 
vidual belonged to but did not partiti- 
pate in. Thus, an individual’s mem- 
bership-participation score consists of: 

Number of organizations attended reg- 

ularly, multiplied by 3; plus number of 

organizations attended occasionally, mul- 


tiplied by 2; plus number of organiza- 

tions belonged to but not attended. 
The membership-participation index 
for a group of individuals is the sum 
of the individual scores divided by the 
number of individuals. In this study, 
group scores were computed directly 
from a frequency distribution of indi- 
vidual scores.” 

Following this procedure, member- 
ship-participation indices were calcu- 
lated for husbands and wives, sep- 
arately for decentralized and nonde- 
centralized families, and for city and 
rural groups. These are shown in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2. MEMBERSHIP-PARTICIPATION 
INDICES FOR CITY AND RURAL GROUPS, 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES, IN DECENTRALIZED 
AND NONDECENTRALIZED FAMILIES 


Location | Decentralized Nondecentralized 





o ea Senieeaceeaataty ; 
groups | Husbands| Wives |Husbands| Wives 


City ..| 49 40 | 27 | 2.2 
7 


Rural . | 13 | 22 | 1. 2.8 








* Weighting the scores by assigning val- 
ues of 3, 2, and 1 to the different levels of 
participation is, of course, an arbitrary 
procedure. Its justification lies in the fact 
that whatever weighting method is used to 
account for differences in participation— 
i.e., frequent, occasional, or none—the pat- 
tern remains substantially the same. 

Possible criticism of this procedure might 
be made on the grounds that the “no at- 
tendance” category did not represent active 
social participation of an individual and 
therefore should not be included in the 
calculations. However, the mere fact of 
membership, even when there is no active 
participation in organized activities of a 
group, commonly involves certain types of 
contacts as well as certain obligations and 
privileges. The inactive person may still 
consider himself a part of the group, and 
be so considered by others. He may con- 
tinue to be in direct communication with 
the group and carry out such commitments 
as the payment of dues. It was with these 
considerations in mind that the index upon 
which this analysis is based was derived 
from a combination of membership and 
participation. 
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The data indicate that husbands and 
wives in decentralized families have 
much closer affiliations with city 
groups than is true of those in non- 
decentralized families, and that the de- 
centralized families are more closely 
associated with city groups than with 
rural groups. It may be noted, also, 
that the group affiliations of nonde- 
centralized husbands are more numer- 
ous with city groups than with rural 
groups, but that nondecentralized 
wives are more closely associated with 
rural than with urban groups. While 
it is apparent that the decentralized 
families are more strongly oriented to 
the city than is the case of nondecen- 
tralized families, the latter certainly 
have numerous associational connec- 
tions with the city in which they are 
employed. 

It may be pointed out, of course, that 
there are actually more groups in the 
city than in rural areas, and that the 
strong associational ties with the city 
are in part the result of these differ- 
ences in numbers. Certain rural groups 
also use the city as a meeting place 
merely because of its convenient loca- 
tion or its facilities available for as- 
semblages. But whatever may be the 
reasons, the fact remains that urban- 
employed rural residents who moved 
from Columbia have fairly close ties 
with that city. Undoubtedly many of 
these associational connections were 
made while the families were living in 
the city, and were therefore a contin- 
uation of relationships previously 
established. 


PARTICIPATION IN UNORGANIZED OR 
INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 


Various studies indicate that partici- 
pation in unorganized and informal 
activities, as in activities of organized 
groups, is by no means uniform for all 
individuals but varies greatly with 
such factors as age, income, occupation, 
and education. The problem for this 
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study was to ascertain the extent of 
social participation by nondecentral- 
ized and decentralized adults in unor- 
ganized or informal activities. Included 
in this form of participation was at- 
tendance at movies, plays, concerts, pie 
suppers, athletic events, or picnics, or 
active participation with others in 
such sports as swimming, hunting, or 
fishing. Data on the frequency of par- 
ticipation in these activities were se- 
cured, and indices were calculated by 
procedures similar to those followed in 
the calculation of membership-partici- 
pation indices for organized groups. 


TABLE 3. INDICES OF PARTICIPATION IN 

UNORGANIZED OR INFORMAL RECREATION, 
IN CITY OR RURAL AREA, FOR 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES, DECENTRALIZED 
AND NONDECENTRALIZED FAMILIES 








Decentralized Nondecentralized 








Location 

f ~ a ° n ™ 
orectivity! finds | Wives | pande | Wives 
City ... 2.7 2.6 2.0 2.0 
Rural .. 2.7 2.4 2.9 2.5 














As shown in Table 3, the tendency 
with reference to unorganized activi- 
ties was for decentralized adults to be 
more closely associated with the city 
than was true of nondecentralized 
adults. The decentralized husbands 
were equally active in urban and rural 
activities, but their wives were slightly 
more oriented toward the city. Both 
husbands and wives in nondecentral- 
ized families were somewhat more ac- 
tive in rural than in urban recreation. 
The differences between these indices, 
however, are smaller than for the 
membership-participation indices re- 
lating to organized groups. No doubt 
the greater similarities are due, in part, 
to the fact that many forms of recrea- 
tion are available only in the city. 
Thus, whatever the orientation of the 
individual, whether urban or rural, he 
must depend upon the central city for 
particular types of social participation. 
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VISITING RELATIONSHIPS 

Informal visiting is commonly con- 
sidered by sociologists to be a measure 
of social distance, inasmuch as it is 
indicative of interpersonal or inter- 
group intimacy. In this study the in- 
formants were asked to specify the 
number of families with whom a visit- 
ing relationship existed, the frequency 
of visits with each of these families— 
either in the respondent’s own home or 
in other households—and the urban or 
rural residential location of the fami- 
lies. Visits were recorded for husband 
and wife separately, as well as visits 
in which they participated jointly. In 
recording the data, “frequent” visiting 
was interpreted as a visiting relation- 
ship that occurred once a month or 
oftener, while “occasional” visiting 
referred to visits occurring less often 
than once a month. 


To differentiate between degrees of 
frequency in visiting, a value of 2 was 


assigned to visiting relationships with 
families occurring once a month or 
oftener, while a value of 1 was given 
to visiting relationships that occurred 
less frequently. Each family’s score 
for city visiting, for example, was ob- 
tained by multiplying by 2 the number 
of city families visited frequently and 
adding the product to the number of 


city families visited only occasionally. . 


Thus, a family having frequent visit- 
ing relationships with ten city families 
and occasional visiting relationships 
with five others would have a score of 
25. 

The final step was to calculate a 
composite score, or index, for cate- 
gories of families. This was done by 
calculating the arithmetic means of the 
individual family scores. Mean scores 
were thus secured for both decentral- 
ized and nondecentralized families, 
separately for visiting relationships 
with city families and those with rural 
residents. 


TABLE 4. INDICES OF VISITING 
RELATIONSHIPS OF DECENTRALIZED AND 
NONDECENTRALIZED FAMILIES WITH CITY 

AND RURAL FAMILIES 


Residence of 
families visited 


Decentralized |Nondecentralized 
families families 


36.4 


| 





19.5 
24.5 





It is apparent from Table 4 that the 
decentralized families had a greater 
number of visiting relationships with 
friends and relatives in the city than 
in the country. Nondecentralized fam- 
ilies, on the other hand, had fewer vis- 
iting associations with urban than with 
rural residents. 


COLLECTIVE UNDERTAKINGS 


Family recreation is often a joint 
undertaking with one or more other 
families. Such activities as attending 
church, participating with other fam- 
ilies on small picnics, going to the mov- 
ies, taking trips or vacations, playing 
games, or going on hunting or fishing 
trips are frequently undertaken with 
other persons. Data on these activities 
were secured and a participation index 
calculated in the same way as for visit- 
ing relationships (Table 5). 


TABLE 5. INpbIces oF JOINT UNDERTAKINGS 
OF DECENTRALIZED AND NONDECENTRALIZED 
FAMILIES WITH CITY AND RURAL PERSONS 


Residence of 
other partici 
pating persons 


Nondecentralized 
families 


Decentralized 
families 


5.2 
8.9 





From these data it is evident that the 
decentralized families were much more 
closely associated with city persons on 
a joint-undertaking basis than was the 
case of nondecentralized families. The 
nondecentralized families, on the other 
hand, participated somewhat more ex- 
tensively with rural persons than did 
the decentralized families. 
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MUTUAL AID 


Mutual assistance and cooperation in 
the daily affairs of life are doubtless 
characteristic of neighborhood rela- 
tionships the world over. In the open 
country these arrangements may take 
various forms, including the transpor- 
tation of children or neighbors to or 
from the city, exchanging farm work 
or farm equipment, shopping for 
friends, helping out during family ill- 
nesses, doing chores for neighbors, and 
the like. 

The respondents were asked to spec- 
ify the kinds of mutual arrangements 
practiced, the number of neighboring 
rural families with whom specific co- 
operative arrangements existed, and 
the frequency of each activity (re- 
corded as “frequent” when cooperative 
activities occurred once a month or 
oftener and “occasional” when occur- 
ring less often). A mutual-assistance 
index was then computed, following 
the same procedure as in the calcula- 
tion of the indices of visiting relation- 
ships. 

For the decentralized families the 
mutual-assistance index with rural 
families was 10.7, whereas the index 
for the nondecentralized families was 
12.7. These differences are not great, 
but they do show the same tendency 
as the other indices. Perhaps not too 
much importance should be attached 
to these differences, however, since the 
decentralized families manifestly have 
fairly close mutual-assistance relation- 
ships with their rural neighbors. No 
doubt many of these arrangements 
were matters of expediency, but they 
undoubtedly also reflect an attitude of 
friendly neighborliness between the 
participants. 

There is a possibility that length of 
residence in the open country may 
have accounted for some of the dif- 
ferences in visiting and mutual-assist- 
ance relationships with rural neigh- 
bors. The average length of residence 
of the decentralized families in the 
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open country was somewhat shorter 
than that of the nondecentralized fam- 
ilies. Since friendly relationships do 
take time to develop, the shorter the 
length of residence, other things being 
equal, the fewer and less intimate the 
social contacts. If length of residence 
were held constant there might ac- 
tually be smaller differences between 
the decentralized and nondecentralized 
families with respect to visiting rela- 
tionships and mutual-assistance ar- 
rangements in the country. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD OPEN-COUNTRY LIFE 


When the project was designed, pro- 
vision was made for securing data on 
attitudes toward open-country living. 
Respondents were asked to indicate 
their own attitude and that of the 
spouse, whether highly satisfactory, 
reasonably satisfactory, or unsatisfac- 
tory. Comparisons were then made 
between the attitudes of the decen- 
tralized families and those of the non- 
decentralized group (Table 6). 

The general impression one gets 
from these data is the overwhelming 
satisfaction toward open-country resi- 
dence as a way of life. Although the 
procedures followed in securing an 
expression of attitudes were not highly 
refined and may not always have re- 
flected accurately the real attitudes of 
the respondent or those of the spouse, 
the results, even when allowance is 
made for errors (in the form or ration- 
alizations, misinterpretations, or actual 
falsifications), indicate a strong bias in 
favor of open-country residence in 
spite of inconveniences that may be 
associated with this mode of living. 
Certain minor differences do exist, 
however. A somewhat higher propor- 
tion of decentralized persons than of 
members of nondecentralized families 
found country residence unsatisfactory, 
and a slightly higher proportion of 
decentralized women than of men 
were dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment. In view of the fact that the 
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TABLE 6. EXTENT OF SATISFACTION WITH OpEN-COUNTRY LIFE EXPRESSED BY HUSBANDS 
AND WIVES, DECENTRALIZED AND NONDECENTRALIZED FAMILIES 


Attitude toward 


open-country life Husbands 


Per cent 


Highly satisfactory ........... 62.6 
Reasonably satisfactory ' 27.2 
Unsatisfactory ils as tara 10.2 

Total Slee beis seh ere 100.0 


nonemployed women were probably 
isolated from the city to a greater de- 
gree than their urban-employed hus- 
bands, it is interesting that such a 
small proportion of them expressed 
dissatisfaction with country Life. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing discussion has shown 
that urban-occupied families living in 
the open country around Columbia 
have maintained a fairly close relation- 
ship with the city of employment, and 
that the decentralized families are 
more closely tied to the city than the 
nondecentralized families. What has 
not been demonstrated, for lack of ap- 
propriate data, is whether the decen- 
tralized and nondecentralized families 
in the study are more closely associated 
with the central city than other rural 
families not employed in the adjacent 
urban center. Neither have the data 
shown whether the relationships with 
the city maintained by decentralized 
families increased or decreased after 
these families moved to the country, or 
whether such increases or decreases, if 
occurring, were associated with length 
of rural residence, occupation, and oth- 
er factors 

But for this particular area, at least, 
the traditional rural-urban dichotomy 
is more or less meaningless except in a 
narrow spatial sense. So far as social 
and cultural relationships are con- 
cerned, the urban-occupied families— 
particularly the former residents of 
Columbia—were oriented to the city 


Decentralized 


Nondecentralized 





Wives” Husbands Wives 

Percent Per cent Per cent 
56.4 62.2 57.1 
31.2 30.8 35.6 
12.4 7.0 7.3 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


and could be considered, in many in- 
stances, a part of the urban social 
milieu. Furthermore, it might be ex- 
pected that the value systems of the 
urban-occupied rural residents who 
had moved from city to country re- 
mained substantially unchanged; and 
if this is the case, then their presence 
and actions in the rural neighborhoods 
represent, or at least result in, a degree 
of urbanization of rural society. How 
extensive and rapid this process of ur- 
banization becomes depends on a num- 
ber of conditions, but more especially 
on the number of decentralized indi- 
viduals in the area and upon the inter- 
action between them and their rural 
neighbors. 

The common notion that visiting is 
more characteristic of rural than of ur- 
ban society seems not to be supported 
by the data presented in this research. 
At least the decentralized families, all 
of whom were former urban residents, 
had more extensive visiting relation- 
ships than the nondecentralized fam- 
ilies, many of whom were truly rural 
in background and experience. 

Whether the decentralization of ur- 
ban-occupied families into the open 
country will continue indefinitely is 
problematical. Certain developments 
could conceivably result in either the 
acceleration or the deceleration of the 
movement. Sharp inflationary or de- 
flationary trends might step up the 
tempo, as could atomic warfare, or 
even a serious threat of it. On the 
other hand, shortages of automobiles or 
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gasoline would probably increase the 
difficulties and cost of transportation 
from rural home to city worksite, re- 
tarding the trend of residential move- 
ment from city to country. But assum- 
ing a fairly normal trend of events, 
short of major dislocations that would 
upset the established patterns of living, 
the decentralization of population into 
open-country areas will likely con- 
tinue. The urbanization of rural areas 
surrounding the city will be an accom- 
paniment of this trend. 

There is, at the same time, another 
side of the picture. From the data 
gathered in this study, it is apparent 
that urban organizations and city life 
in general are dependent in consider- 
able measure on the participation and 
support of rural persons, particularly 
decentralized individuals and families 
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who still retain their city-occupational 
connections. Without them, organized 
city life could probably not function as 
it now does. Undoubtedly many city- 
located groups lean heavily on rural 
residents for leadership, financial sup- 
port, and ordinary services associated 
with active participation. And although 
municipalities may be unable to collect 
much needed taxes from the families 
that have moved to the hinterlands— 
a serious problem for almost all cities 
in this country—the maintenance of a 
functioning institutional structure is 
partly dependent upon their partici- 
pation in city life. The effort of many 
city groups to attract members from 
surrounding rural areas and to enlist 
their support of varied urban enter- 
prises is indicative of the interdepend- 
ency that exists between town and 
country. 


EDUCATION AND THE CHANGING SIZE OF MORMON FAMILIES 
by Lowry Nelson} 


ABSTRACT 


This is a study of the relation between education and fertility among 


rural Mormons. 


It tests the hypothesis that, over a period of 25 years, the 


tendency has been for the fertility differential between parents at low and 
high educational levels to become more marked. Data are derived from 
studies made of two Mormon villages in 1950 and approximately 25 years 


earlier. 


The analyses reveal that education is becoming more important in 


reducing family size among the Mormons. 


The fertility of the Mormon people 
has always been, and remains, conspic- 
uously high. That the influence of re- 
ligion is chiefly responsible has been 
convincingly shown. William A. De- 
Hart found that, when the factors of 
level of living and rural or urban resi- 
dence were held constant, the magni- 
tude of the correlation coefficient be- 
tween the percentage of Mormons in 
the population (of counties in Utah 
+University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


and adjacent states) and the fertility 
ratio was increased.' While the fer- 
tility of rural as compared with urban 
Mormons is consistently higher, the 
abrasive effects even of urban living 
have not been as pronounced as in the 
case of other religious groups, as can 


‘William A. DeHart, “The Relation of 
Religious Affiliation to Population Fertility 
in Utah and Selected Counties in Adjacent 
States” (M.A. thesis, University of Minne- 
sota, 1941). Also, “Fertility of Mormons in 
Utah and Adjacent States,” American So- 
ciological Review (1941), 6:818-829. 
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be determined by analysis of the Ca- 
nadian census for 1941, which reports 
religious affiliation as part of the popu- 
lation census. For example, a com- 
parison between the fertility ratios of 
rural and urban Roman Catholics and 
those of Mormons in Canada shows 
that, while the Catholic ratio is higher 
than that of Mormons in rural areas, 
the reverse is true for the urban 
groups, the Mormon exceeding the 
Catholic ratio.’ 


SOURCES OF DATA 

Because of the historic emphasis 
which the Mormons have placed upon 
formal education, while at the same 
time maintaining a high birth rate, in- 
terest attaches to the possible relation- 
ships between education and differen- 
tial fertility within the group. The 
writer is able to shed some light on 
the problem from his studies of se- 
lected Utah villages in which the popu- 
lations were practically all affiliated 
with the Mormon church. The first 
studies of three villages were made 
roughly a quarter of a century ago: 
Escalante (1923), Ephraim (1925), and 
American Fork (1926).° In collabora- 
tion with N. I. Butt, a special analysis 
was made of the relation between the 
education of parents and the number 
of children ever born to women of 
Ephraim and American Fork who, at 
the time of the surveys, were 45 years 
of age or over.‘ The overall correlation 


2 Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. III, Table 
14. See also Enid Charles, “Cultural Dif- 
ferences in Family Size, Canada, 1941,” 
Bull. No. F-2 (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 1945), p. 50. 

For convenience, throughout this paper 
the date of these first studies is referred to 
as 1925. 

4N. I. Butt and Lowry Nelson, “Educa- 
tion and Size of Family,” Journal of He- 
redity, XIX, No. 7 (July, 1928), pp. 327-330. 
“Parents” includes all married couples, 
whether childless or not, and widowed per- 
sons who had had children. This definition 
applies throughout this analysis, and also 
defines “fathers” and “mothers.” 
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coefficient was not significant: r — 
—.092 + .019. However, as will be 
shown presently, other analyses of the 
1925 data do reveal some relationship 
between education and fertility. (See 
Table 1.) 

During the summer of 1950, the writ- 
er restudied Ephraim and Escalante, 
although he was not able to include 
American Fork. Both Ephraim and Es- 
calante have remained practically sta- 
tionary in population, Escalante with 
about 1,000 and Ephraim with 2,000 
people. As was the case in the earlier 
studies, the schedule used in 1950 cov- 
ered fertility data on each household in 
both villages—a complete enumeration. 
Unfortunately, the data for the two 
periods reported in this paper are not 
strictly comparable, since the 1925 fer- 
tility analysis involved Ephraim and 
American Fork, and the 1950 restudy 
covered Ephraim and Escalante. How- 
ever, because the three communities 
were almost entirely Mormon, the fer- 
tility data reported here may be as- 
sumed to be valid in regard to the 
problem under consideration.° 


Both Escalante and Ephraim are 
compact farm villages; the farmers all 
reside within the villages and travel to 
and from their work in the outlying 
fields." The village population, there- 
fore, comprises the characteristic occu- 
pations of Midwest rural centers of this 
size, plus the farmers who operate the 
adjacent farms. General farming and 
range livestock production are the ma- 


° As a matter of fact, American Fork has 
undergone such marked changes since the 
original study, in 1926, that it is at least 
questionable whether it would have been 
very meaningful to have included it in 
1950. In the first place, it grew from 3,000 
to 6,000 in population, thus assuming urban 
characteristics. In the second place, it be- 
came more heterogeneous in religious com- 
position. 

® These and other Mormon farm villages 
are described in the author’s volume, The 
Mormon Village (Salt Lake City: The Uni- 
versity of Utah Press, 1952). 
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jor enterprises, although Ephraim has 
a canning plant. Escalante is more iso- 
lated, geographically, since it is located 
90 miles from the nearest railhead, and 
about 300 miles from Salt Lake City. 
the metropolis of Utah. Ephraim is on 
a branch rail line and less than half as 
far removed from Salt Lake City. Both 
the 1925 and 1950 studies covered all 
families in the villages; therefore, the 
populations constitute statistical uni- 
verses in themselves. However, they 
may also be regarded as “samples” of a 
larger universe —the rural Mormon 
population. 


HYPOTHESIS 
The hypothesis of this research 
might be stated as follows: The in- 


fluence of religion as a factor contrib- 
uting to fertility among the Mormons 
is being limited to an increasing extent 
by formal schooling. It is proposed to 
demonstrate that: (a) fertility as 
measured by the number of children 
ever born in completed families was 
lower in 1950 than it was a quarter of a 
century ago; and (b) the inverse rela- 
tionship between the amount of formal 
schooling and fertility was much more 
marked in 1950 than in 1925. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND FERTILITY 

Analysis of the 1950 data shows rath- 
er marked changes in the relation of 
education to fertility. Instead of the 
very low negative correlation coeffi- 
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cient found in 1925 between the educa- 
tion of parents and number of children 
ever born (—.092), the 1950 coefficient 
is —.208 + .024. This trend can be 
further demonstrated by simple cross- 
tabulation for 1950 (Table 1). 


Although the relationship as shown 
by the chi-square value for 1925 is 
moderately significant, that for 1950 
is extremely significant (Table 2). As 
pointed out earlier, these populations 
are universes in themselves, but they 
may be considered as samples of the 
rural Mormon population in general. 
It is on this assumption that the tests 
of association are made. 


By further tabulating the parents ac- 
cording to elementary, high school, and 
college educational levels, it appears 
that, for 1950, the sharpest break oc- 
curs between the first two categories— 
elementary and high school. However, 
there is also a difference, although of 
less magnitude, between the high 
school and college categories (Table 3). 

The differences in fertility by edu- 
cational levels are shown graphically 
in Figure 1, for both 1925 and 1950. 
Among parents with only elementary 
education, the two populations con- 
tained exactly the same percentages 
with five or fewer children, but the 
spread between the elementary cate- 
gory and the two higher educational 
levels was much greater in 1950 than 
in 1925. For example, the coefficient of 


TABLE 1. PARENTS* OF ESCALANTE AND EPHRAIM, UTAH, ACCORDING TO 
EDUCATION AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER Born, 1950 
(First Tabulation) 















































Parents who had had: 
Education 
of parents Five or | Six or All parents 
fewer children** | more children 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Percent 
Sth grade of eGB. ......0..5 102 34.3 148 62.2 250 46.7 
More than 8th grade.... 195 65.7 90 37.8 285 53.3 
Bige =< , eee peresers penne 2 
Pe eee 297 100.0 238 100.0 535 100.0 
*Includes both parents in all families where the wife was 45 years of age or older. 
**The use of 5 children as the breaking point is justified by the fact that the average number of 


children was 5.3. 
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TABLE 2. MEASURES OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN EDUCATION OF PARENTS AND 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN Ever Born, 1925 anp 1950 


Coefficient of 


Year association (9) 
1925 .189 
1950... bas 517 


association (Q) between fertility and 
education of elementary versus college 
parents was .204 in 1925; in 1950, it was 
432. Thus fertility differentials are 
definitely related to educational levels 
of parents 

When the women are considered sep- 
arately, the inverse relationship be- 
tween schooling and number of chil- 
dren vields almost exactly the same Q 








Chi-square 





Value P ievel N 
5.9 (.02) 855 


value as in the results shown for all 
parents in Table 1. The chi-square 
value is somewhat smaller, but still 
significant beyond the .001 level. 

It cannot be shown, therefore, that 
education of women is more influential 
than that of men; but note the data in 
Table 4. 

The homogeneity or heterogeneity of 
couples in amount of schooling can also 





loo 


























1925 1950 1925 1950 
Elementary High School 


FIGURE 1. PRoporRTION OF PARENTS HAVING FIVE OR FEWER CHILDREN AND 
Stx oR More CHILDREN EVER Born, By EDUCATION OF PARENTS, 1925 AND 1950 





5 study, Ephraim and American Fork, Utah, N = S55; 
100 study, Ephraim and Escalante, Utah, N = 585) 








6 or more children 
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TABLE 3. PARENTS* OF ESCALANTE AND EPHRAIM, UTAH, ACCORDING TO 


EDUCATION AND NUMBER OF 


(Second Tabulation) 


| Parents who had had: 


Fdueation 


CHILDREN EVER Born, 1950 





of parents Five or Six or All parents 
fewer children more children 
Number Per cent Number Per cent | Number Per cent 
“ : Aine Bos eos. 
Elementary 102 40.8 | 148 59.2 | 250 100.0 
High school?...... | 102 653 | 54 34.7 | 156 100.0 
College*....... =F ea 93 72. 36 27.9 129 100.0 
—— | —_——- i 
° | 
All parents. ws 297 55.5 238 44.5 535 100.0 
“Includes both parents in all families where the wife was i> vears of age or older. 
1 Eighth grade or less 
2 More than eighth grade. but no college 
*Anv amount of college training. 


be seen from Table 4. The average 
number of children ever born to par- 
ents both of whom had no more than 
elementary education was almost two 
more than were born to _ couples 
with more than elementary education. 
Among those couples who were hetero- 
geneous in amount of schooling, more 
children were born to those where the 
wife had less schooling than the hus- 
band. This suggests that education of 
the wife is somewhat more influential 
than that of the husband, but other 
analyses of the data do not bear this 
out, as indicated earlier. When the 
women alone were grouped according 
to level of education, in 1950 they had 
had average numbers of children as 


follows: elementary, 6.3; high school, 
4.8; college, 3.9. 

Up to this point we have considered 
the entire female population 45 years 
old and over, without a breakdown by 
age of mothers. Table 5 shows the 
average number of children ever born 
by three age categories of women, and 
by educational level. 

Several points of significance are re- 
vealed by this table. It is important to 
recall at the outset that, over the years 
during which these women were bear- 
ing children, there were general trends 
in the United States which might be 
expected to influence the behavior of 
the Mormon group. While the child- 
bearing periods of these age groups 


TABLE 4. AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN TO PARENTS* OF ESCALANTE 


AND EPHRAIM, UTAH, ACCORDING 


EDUCATION, 1950 


Number | Children Average 


TO HOMOGENEITY OF PARENTS IN 


Education of parents of couples ovat tan per couple 

Ee er eT re ee 225 1,185 5.3 

Both parents, 8th grade or less....... 68 438 6.4 
| 

Wife, 8th grade or less; 

husband, more than 8th grade 22 125 5.7 
Husband, 8th grade or less; 

wife, more than 8th grade.. 30 140 4.7 
Both parents, more than 8th grade 


*Includes both parents in all families where the 


105 482 4.6 


» wife was 45 years of age or older. 


LEDS LLL | CLELELET NEEL ILE A BRE RO Me a pe el 
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TABLE 5. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN TO WOMEN AGED 45 OR 


OVER, IN ESCALANTE AND EPHRAIM, UTAH, BY AGE AND EDUCATION 


OF MOTHER, 1950 








Education of mother: 


All 





Age of mother 


_. (N=221) . .| 
(N=99) . .| 
(N=71) 
(N=51)..| 


All mothers 
45-54 years 
55-64 years 
65 years and over 


'Any amount of college 
? More than Sth grade, but no college 
* Eighth grade or less 


overlap, the women 65 years of age and 
over in 1950 were, for the most part. 
bearing their children during the first 
two decades of the century, when the 
general birth rate was exceptionally 
high. From 1915, when the first data 
on birth rates for the registration area 
were recorded, to 1918, the national 
rate held at around 25 per thousand. 
After 1918 there was a general down- 
ward trend until a low point was 
reached around 1936.’ 

It was to be expected, therefore, that 
there would be a similar downward 
trend in births to the younger Mormon 
women. Table 4 confirms this trend 
when all educational categories are 
combined. Significantly, women with 
only elementary education did not fol- 
low the average trend. In fact, the av- 
erage number of children born to these 
women was higher in the youngest age 
category, 45-54, than in the oldest cate- 
gory, 65 and over. This is especially 
significant, since women in the 45-54 
age category were bearing children 
during the low birth-rate era of the 
Depression. When the age groups are 
considered separately, it is apparent 
that fertility differences between edu- 
cational levels among the oldest group 
were slight; only those with college 
schooling had fewer children 

* Vital Statistics Rates in 


States, 1900-1940 (Washington 
the Census, 1943), p. 668. 


the United 
Bureau of 


College? 
(Nis) | 


Elementary? | 
(NSO) 


5.3 
4.7 
5.6 
5.8 


| High school? | 
| (N=74) 


mothers 





| 
42 | 


3.8 


6.5 
6.6 
6.7 
6.0 


4.8 
4.6 
4.2 
6.0 


As already indicated, the 45-54 group 
with only elementary education main- 
tained high fertility despite the low 
nation-wide birth rate of the Depres- 
sion years, while women with more 
schooling were conforming to the na- 
tional trend. The college level women 
had about half as many children as 
the elementary, and the high-school 
level averaged two fewer children than 
the elementary. Once more, it ap- 
pears that level of education is signifi- 
cantly related to fertility behavior in 
the Mormon group. 


FERTILITY AND OCCUPATION 


Occupation of the head of a family 
has been shown in numerous studies to 
be related to fertility, and is considered 
by some students to be more strongly 
associated with fertility than educa- 
tion. In a study of Connecticut fam- 
ilies, N. L. Whetten found that, when 
education of parents was considered 
without controlling other factors, there 
was a fairly significant negative asso- 
ciation with fertility. However, when 
occupation, religion, and nativity were 
controlled, there was no difference in 
size of family by educational cate- 
gories. Whetten, therefore, questions 
“whether the observed differences in 
the size of family, attributed to differ- 
ences in formal education may not be 
merely the result of a spurious rela- 
tionship which is to be explained in 
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terms of religious belief, occupation, 
social and economic conditions existing 
in foreign countries and reflected in the 
attitudes and customs of the foreign- 
born parents, contacts and influences 
radiating from urban environment, and 
other conditions.” 

John E. Anderson, on the other hand, 
using data from two surveys (one con- 
ducted in 1929-30 under the auspices of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and the other 
conducted in 1933-34 under the aus- 
pices of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Nursery Schools) 
found significant differences in number 
of children in the family by level of 
education of parents, even when occu- 
pation and age of the father were held 
constant. He concludes that “the edu- 
cation of the father and mother is a 
more important factor in determining 
family size than is the socio-economic 
status of the father.” 


8 N. L. Whetten, “Education and Size of 
Family,” Journal of Heredity (1933), 24: 
275-278. 

®John E. Anderson, Factors Affecting 
Family Size and Child Spacing (Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Institute of 
Child Welfare, 1941, mimeographed), p. 33. 


34] 


In the present studies, religion is au- 
tomatically controlled, and, with few 
exceptions, all mothers were native- 
born white women. Also, only com- 
pleted families are considered. More- 
over, it is possible to control the factor 
of occupation roughly by grouping the 
heads of families into three categories: 
farmers, laborers, and business and 
white-collar workers'’ (Table 6). 

It is clear from the table that educa- 
tion of mothers is a significant factor, 
since, in every case, the number of 
children born is greater for those 
mothers with 8th-grade-or-less school- 
ing. In passing, it may be noted that 
the influence of size of place is also 
indicated in some measure, since 
Ephraim with 2,000 people is twice 
as large as Escalante. The average 
for each occupation is higher for 
Escalante than for Ephraim, but dif- 
ferences by educational level of moth- 
ers are distinctly greater in Esca- 


'°There were seventeen “professionals” 
in the two villages in 1950 (teachers, law- 
yers, doctors) not included in the table, 
since all had more than 8th-grade educa- 
tion. The “business and white-collar” group 
consisted of entrepreneurs, salesmen, and 
clerical workers. 


TABLE 6. AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN TO WOMEN AGED 45 OR 
OVER IN ESCALANTE AND EPHRAIM, UTAH, BY EDUCATION OF MOTHER 


Occupation of father 
and 
education of mother 


(N=99) 
ood (N=32) 
.| (N=67) 


Farmer 
8th grade or less.... 
More than 8th grade... 
Difference 
| (N=64) 
(N=44) 
20) 


Laborer 
8th grade or less......... 
More than 8th grade......| (N 

Difference 


(N=43) 
(N=13) 
.| (N=30) 


Business and white collar 
8th grade or less 
More than 8th grade.... 
Difference 


AND OCCUPATION OF FATHER, 1950 


Average number of children ever born: 


Both villages 





Ephraim 





Escalante 








(N=36) 6.2 
(N=20) 7.5 
(N=16) 4.7 


(N=63) 5.4 
(N=12) 7.3 
(N=51) 5.0 

2.3 


(N=39) 4.9 
(N=22) 5.0 
(N=17) 4.7 

0.3 


(N=25) 
(N=22) 
(N=3) 


(N=32) 

(N=6) 6.0 

(N=26) 4.1 
1.9 


(N=11) 
(N=7) 
(N=4) 
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TABLE 7. AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN TO WOMEN AGED 45 AND 
Over, BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER, 1925 AND 1950* 
Occupation of tae r . | = Average children ever born : 7 a Per —_— ; 

1900) 1925 change 

Farmer. §.7 6.3 —9.5 

Laborer. . 5.3 5.7 —7.0 

Business and white collar 4.7 6.0 —21.7 

Professional. 4.6 5.0 —8.0 


*For 1925, data from Ephraim and American Fork: for 1950, from Ephraim and Escalante. Since the 


original schedules for 1925 were no longer available 


these differences. 


lante. Also, the better educated moth- 
ers in Ephraim all have higher fertility 
rates than comparable mothers in Es- 
calante. However, the number of cases 
in some categories is too small to make 
these differences significant. All that 
can be said is that the differences are 
directionally consistent; these findings 
tend to bear out the conclusion, based 
upon other analyses of differences be- 
tween the two villages, that education- 
al level is an important factor when 
religion and occupation are controlled. 

The changes since 1925 in size of 
family, by occupational groups, can be 
seen in Table 7. The most striking de- 
cline occurred in the business group. 
For the other three groups, the de- 
crease was less than 10 per cent, which 
is remarkably small. The Mormons are 
still a large-family people. 


it was impossible to compute the critical ratios for 


CONCLUSIONS 


Mormon fertility, although still com- 
paratively high, has shown some de- 
crease in the period from 1925 to 1950. 
This decrease is closely related to a 
growing differential between various 
educational levels. In 1925, there was 
but slight difference between high and 
low fertility groups in terms of formal 
schooling, the better educated tending 
to have about as many children as 
those with less education. By 1950, the 
differences were much more marked; 
larger families tended to predominate 
when parents had only elementary ed- 
ucation; progressively fewer parents 
with high school and college training 
had six or more children. The various 
statistical indices used confirm the hy- 
pothesis that education of parents is 
exerting an increasing influence on the 
fertility of this cultural group. 

















CONSERVATISM-RADICALISM AND THE RURAL-URBAN 
CONTINUUM 


by John L. Haer+ 


ABSTRACT 


In this paper the concepts of “rural conservatism” and the “rural-urban 
continuum” are related in order to investigate the hypothesis that, in the 
State of Washington, conservatism as a personality trait is positively asso- 


ciated with the degree to which people exhibit a rural way of life. 
results of this study indicate that this hypothesis is not tenable. 


The 
It is sug- 


gested that this finding may be explained to some extent by certain charac- 
teristics of the rural population of the state. 


THE PROBLEM 


One of the most persistent conten- 
tions found in the literature of rural 
sociology concerns the importance of 
“conservatism” as a personality trait 
characterizing rural people as con- 
trasted with urban people. Indeed, the 
image of the “conservative farmer” 
seems to have the status of a venerable 
stereotype in some of the literature. 
The purpose of this paper is to de- 
termine to what extent this image is 
an accurate description of the farm 
and urban populations in at least one 
part of the country, and to determine 
whether this personality trait is found 
differentially according to the degree 
of rurality exhibited by a group of in- 
dividuals. In this latter connection, 
the concept of a rural-urban continuum 
rather than the more conventional di- 
chotomous classification will be em- 
ployed. 

In recent vears an increasing number 
of writers have declared that research 
and theory in rural sociology would be 
facilitated by the substitution of the 
concept of a rural-urban continuum 
for the conventional rural-urban di- 
chotomy. Loomis and Beegle' have 
shown how the continuum concept 
may be utilized to make more precise 


+The State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington. 

1C. P. Loomis and J. A. Beegle, Rural 
Social Systems (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950). 


the meaning of the attributes usually 
subsumed under the rubrics “rural” 
and “urban.” In a recent article, 
Spaulding not only suggested the use- 
fulness of this concept, but asserted 
that “In the light of the fusion of char- 
acteristics which has taken place, we 
recognize that the dichotomous concept 
of ‘rural-urban’ is not at this ‘day and 
age’ a verifiable description of the em- 
pirical situation.”*” These and other 
suggestions lead to the conclusion that 
the searcher for “differences” in the 
personality patterns of rural and urban 
people might well test the hypothesis 
that such differences are found to oc- 
cur in relative degrees in a range ex- 
tending between rural and urban po- 
larities, rather than in an all-or-none, 
qualitative sense. 

Many kinds of evidence have been 
proposed to support the idea that con- 
servatism and rurality are intimately 
associated. Foremost among the sources 
of evidence are what may be termed 
common-sense observations of the in- 
cidence of this trait. As a result of 
certain conditions in his way of life, 
the farmer is said to develop a frame of 
mind characterized by introversion, 
provincialism, fatalism, conservatism, 
and numerous other traits peculiar to 


2TI. A. Spaulding, “Serendipity and the 
Rural-Urban Continuum,” Rural Sociology, 
XVI (March, 1951), p. 33. 
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the rural setting.’ Another type of evi- 
dence, treated more often in works 
written for popular consumption, are 
the citations of “isolationist” tenden- 
cies in various farm organizations. Al- 
though, in dealing with this point, Car] 
C. Taylor has concluded that such 
groups “did not promote or oppose any 
measure which could in any way re- 
flect farmers’ attitudes toward inter- 
national issues,”* his analysis does not 
point to the existence of tendencies 
which might in any sense be consid- 
ered radical. Two other sources of evi- 
dence are sometimes put forth to sub- 
stantiate the claim of rural conserva- 
tism—the results of opinion and atti- 
tude studies, and election returns. The 
former, in the writer’s opinion, provide 
information which is at best incon- 
clusive;’ the latter, election returns, 
seem to indicate that farmers have in- 
deed voiced provincial interests, and 
have seldom sided with forces (e.g., 
organized labor) whose ultimate aims 
may be considered radical.’ 

Although few rigorous studies have 
supported the idea of rural conserva- 
tism, the wealth of common-sense ob- 
servations to that effect and the find- 
ings stemming from indirect approach- 
es to the problem lead one to believe 
that there is sufficient reason for the 
testing of such a hypothesis. Relating 
the notion of rural conservatism to that 
of the rural-urban continuum, this 
paper investigates the hypothesis that, 
in the state of Washington, conserva- 
tism as a personality characteristic is 

'P. H. Landis, Rural Life in Process 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1948), pp. 127-128. 

*C. C. Taylor, “Attitudes of American 
Farmers — International and Provincial,” 
American Sociological Review, IX (Dec., 
1944), p. 662. 

*Cf., Fortune, March and April, 1943. 

®S. A. Rice, “Farmers and Workers in 
American Politics,” Studies in History 
Economics, and Public Law, XIII (New 
York: Columbia University, 1924); L. H. 
Bean, Ballot Behavior (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1940) 


positively associated with the degree to 
which people exhibit a rural way of 
life. 

METHODOLOGY 


The procedure undertaken for the 
testing of this hypothesis involved first 
deciding upon an appropriate index to 
represent the rural-urban continuum 
in the state. Then, the degree of con- 
servatism-radicalism evidenced by the 
people in each of the classes of the 
continuum was ascertained in order to 
determine the extent to which each of 
the classes as a whole was conserva- 
tive. Once the latter was accomplished 
it became possible, within the frame- 
work of this research, to answer the 
question whether conservatism is posi- 
tively associated with rurality on a 
rural-urban continuum. 

The rural-urban continuum used was 
the range in the size of the place of 
residence of a sample of 441 adults in 
the state of Washington. These adults 
were selected by means of stratified 
area sampling in October, 1950... The 
following classification of size of place 
of residence was employed: places of 
100,000 and over; 25,000 to 100,000; 
10,000 to 25,000; 2,500 to 10,000; under 
2,500, in metropolitan areas; under 
2,500, incorporated areas; under 2,500, 
unincorporated areas. It is assumed 
that this classification is a good indi- 
cator of density of population in the 
various parts of the state, and as such 
is an adequate (and common) index of 
the degree to which areas do or do not 
possess rural and urban characteristics. 
The classification is designated as a 
continuum in that it permits the rank- 
ing of individuals in a number of 
positions on a single dimension ex- 
tending between urban and_ rural 
extremes. 

‘Sample Design Number 4, Washington 
Public Opinion Laboratory, 1950, Pullman, 
Washington. This type of sample is re- 
garded as representing all segments of the 
population of the state over twenty-one 
vears of age. 
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To secure a measure of the degree 
to which each of the persons in the 
sample was characterized by conserva- 
tism, the responses of these individuals 
to a battery of questions from a con- 
servatism-radicalism scale were ob- 
tained.* These questions, and the pro- 
portion of persons in the sample en- 
dorsing conservative or radical an- 
swers, are listed below. In each case 
the conservative answer is denoted 
with a (C), and the radical answer as 
(R). 

1. Do you agree or disagree that America 
is truly a land of opportunity and that 
people get pretty much what’s coming 
to them here? 

(C) Agree 
(R) Disagree 

2. As you know, during this last war, 
many private businesses and industries 
were taken over by the government. 
Do you think wages and salaries would 
be fairer, jobs more steady, and that 
we would have fewer people out of 
work if the government took over and 
ran our mines, factories, and industries 
in the future; or do you think things 
would be better under private owner- 


ship? 
(C) Better under private 
I icc cvdds tunes 80.0% 
(R) Better under govern- 
I cae ssn e's. ceckai 12.2% 
Dow't hmow .......... 7.8% 


3. Which of these statements do you agree 
most with? 

The most important job for the govern- 
ment is to make it certain that there 
are good opportunities for each person 
to get ahead on his own. 

(C) Agree 

Other response 

The most important job for the govern- 
ment is to guarantee every person a de- 
cent and steady job and standard of 
living. 

(R) Agree 30.2% 

4. Would you agree that everybody would 
be happier, more secure, and more 
prosperous if the working people were 
given more power and influence in gov- 
ernment; or would you say we would 


8R. Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1949), pp. 39-46. 


all be better off if the working people 
had no more power than they have 
now? 


(C) No more power....... 44.3% 
(R) More power .......... 44.1% 
Don’t know .......... 11.6% 


5. Do you think working people are usu- 
ally fairly and squarely treated by 
their employers, or that employers 
sometimes take advantage of them? 


(C) Fair treatment ....... 43.2% 
(R) Employers take advan- 
SE aA ecaknn tad enewad 46.8% 
Don’t know .......... 10.0% 


6. In strikes and disputes between work- 
ing people and employers, do you usu- 
ally side with workers or the em- 
ployers? 


(C) Employers ........... 16.1% 
(R) Workers .......0...... 48.2% 
Don’t know .......... 35.7% 


The responses of the sample to these 
questions were then scaled according 
to the technique developed by Louis 
Guttman.’ Scalogram analysis resulted 
in a quasi-scale having a coefficient of 
reproducibility of .88. The scale con- 
tained nine scale types which enabled 
a ranking of the individuals in the sam- 
ple according to the pattern of their 
responses. This ranking provided a 
basis for designating the degree to 
which individuals manifested a con- 
servative or radical attitude. Since 
the radical answers were given positive 
scores, the higher an individual’s score 
the greater the degree to which he in- 
dicated a radical response to the ques- 
tions. Thus, persons in scale rank 8 
endorsed radical answers on all the 
questions, and hence are designated the 
most radical people in the sample; 
persons in scale rank 7 endorsed all 
radical answer categories except that 
in question 1; persons in scale rank 6 
endorsed all radical answers except 
those in questions 1 and 2; and so on, 
until in scale rank 0 there remain those 


*S. A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement and 
Prediction (Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1950), chap. 3. Scalo- 
gram analysis of these data was performed 
by Herman M. Case, Department of Rural 
Sociology, the State College of Washington. 
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persons who endorsed none of the rad- 
ical responses. 

For practical purposes, the existence 
of a quasi-scale in this area indicates 
that the battery of conservatism-radi- 
calism questions are measuring a sin- 
gle dominant variable (conservatism- 
radicalism) and a number of small 
random factors. The usefulness of this 
quasi-scale for determining whethet 
conservatism is related to the rural- 
urban continuum is denoted by the 
fact that such an ordering of respond- 
ents in terms of scale positions “is per- 
fectly efficient for relating any outside 
variable to the area.”'’ 

After determining the conservatism- 
radicalism scores for the individuals in 
the sample, the degree to which each 
of the classes in the rural-urban con- 
tinuum evinced this trait was deter- 
mined by computing the mean of the 
scores of the individuals in each of the 
categories. These means are used to 
represent the degree of conservatism 
for each class, and their use affords a 
method for deciding the issue raised in 
the initial hypothesis. Table 1 shows 
the classes in the rural-urban contin- 
uum, and their mean conservatism- 
radicalism scores. 

TABLE 1. CONSERVATISM-RADICALISM SCALE 


SCORES, BY POPULATION OF PLACE oO! 
RESIDENCE 


Mean scale 


scores* 


Population of place 
of residence 


100,000 and over.............. 3.37 
25,000 to 100,000 3.85 
10,000 to 25,000 see BE 
ee OP SOs Gib cw dwavdesness _ 3.76 
Under 2,500 (unincorporated 

places in metropolitan 

RRA ee ay - 3.33 
Under 2,500 (incorporated) . | 3.06 
Under 2,500 (unincorporated) 3.39 


test evealed that the 


were ewnifien 


"An analysis « Vvarianes 
theatis 


Ibid., p. 160. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 

On the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented here, the hypothesis that in the 
state of Washington conservatism is 
positively associated with rurality, as 
designated on a rural-urban contin- 
uum, is not tenable. According to the 
hypothesis, one would expect that met- 
ropolitan areas having populations of 
100,000 and over would exhibit the 
highest mean score. Instead, it is ob- 
served that the mean score of this class 
ranks below that for unincorporated 
towns, villages, and open countryside. 
The table indicates that this is not the 
only instance in which the hypothesis 
is not borne out—in fact, nowhere in 
the ranking of mean scores is there evi- 
dence of an ordering which would sug- 
gest even partial substantiation of the 
hypothesis. 

Not only must the notion of a rural- 
urban continuum in regard to this 
question be discarded, but also the 
table indicates that even the conven- 
tional rural-urban dichotomy would 
not adequately explain the findings. 
The fact that the mean score for the 
most highly urban group is found be- 
low that for unincorporated rural areas 
would make any such interpretation 
suspect; and one can see from this 
table that, had the areas been dichoto- 
mized into rural and urban before the 
comparisons, the resulting conclusion 
concerning rural-urban “differences” 
would have had an extremely tenuous 
foundation. 

The unexpected findings of this 
study do not, it seems, accord with any 
systematic rationale which might ex- 
plain the lack of order or direction in 
rural-urban conservatism. Further- 
more, it appears that no overall state- 
ment can be made concerning the asso- 
ciation between conservatism-radical- 
ism and the rural-urban continuum in 
the state of Washington. Although it 
is not implied that these findings may 
be expected to hold for all areas in the 
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nation, this conclusion does caution 
against the making of high-order gen- 
eralizations not supported by research 
findings. 

It should be pointed out that these 
results accord with the findings of 
some studies in this state, but are con- 
trary to others. Rural-urban continua 
with reference to certain traits have 
been found in some instances,'' while 
in other studies the differences between 
rural and urban segments of the popu- 


11 P. H. Landis, The Territorial and Occu- 
pational Mobility of Washington Youth, 
Wash. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. No. 449 (July, 
1944). See also “Personality Differences of 
Girls from Farm, Town, and City,” Rural 
Sociology, XIV (March, 1949). 
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lation seem almost nil.’* It has been 
suggested that the lack of rural-urban 
differences may be explained, in part 
at least, by such factors as high mech- 
anization of agriculture, a predomi- 
nance of consolidated schools in rural 
areas, and a rural standard of living 
that facilitates the introduction of ur- 
ban devices.'* Thus, it might be ex- 
pected that persons living in states 
typified by these conditions (e.g., in 
Washington or California) will in 
many instances exhibit a way of life 
that can not be grasped conceptually 
with either the dichotomous or con- 
tinuum classification. 


12 P. H. Landis, Two Generations of Rural 
and Urban Women Appraise Marital Hap- 
piness, Wash. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. No. 524 
(March, 1951). 

13 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENTIALS IN DIVORCE* 
by John D. Lillywhite} 


ABSTRACT 


A comparative study was made of two samples of divorce cases, one in 
an urban county and the other in a-largely rural county. Legal data, 1927- 
1947, were used. Similarities: declining trend during the Depression, up- 
ward trend during World War II; percentage of minor children involved, of 
contested actions, of change of wife’s name, and of community property 
holdings when husband was plaintiff; decrease in nonsupport and aban- 
donment cases, increase in drunkenness cases; combinations of alleged 
grounds; importance of property settlement, financial aid, nonsupport, and 
adultery in deciding final outcome; proportion of applications ending in 
final decree. Differences: in the rural county, lower divorce rate; 
fewer objections to requests for financial aid, more husbands who were 
plaintiffs; and more abandonment cases, requests for financial aid, objec- 
tions to custody of children, final decrees awarded to husbands, community 
property holdings, actions started by husbands ending in final decree, 


mobility of defendants, and husbands alleging cruel treatment. 


Much has been written about the dif- 
ferences between rural and urban life. 
It is assumed that urban society is 
founded upon a system of secondary 
relationships, impersonal and highly 
formalized. As cities have multiplied, 


they have come to occupy a dominant 
position in determining the develop- 


ment and spread of ideas. It has been 
generally concluded that unique urban 
attitudes, values, and formalized re- 
sponses to human needs have passed 
by diffusion into rural communities. It 
is not uncommon to hear it asserted 
that the rural-urban dichotomy is little 
more than a reminder of an era that is 
rapidly fading. Further attempts seem 
desirable, however, to explore the 
problem of rural-urban differences by 
detailed analysis of specific forms of 
social behavior. 

The report to follow is concerned 
with the question of rural-urban differ- 
entials with respect to legally struc- 
tured behavior in divorce. It is assumed 
that the statutory framework, within 


*Based upon a study supported in part 
by the State College of Washington Re- 
search Fund. 

tThe State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington. 


which divorce takes place, is the same 
for a rural and an urban county of the 
same state. There may be important 
differences, however, in the problems 
which the litigants present, and in the 
ways they are resolved. The question 
studied was: How does institutional 
behavior in divorce compare as be- 
tween a predominantly rural and a 
predominantly urban county over a 
period of twenty years? Are there sig- 
nificant differences and similarities? 


METHODOLOGY 


The counties studied, Spokane and 
Whitman, are in the eastern region of 
the state of Washington. The rural- 
urban distribution of the population of 
each county is shown in Table 1. 

The study was focused on the period 
1927-1947, but with detailed reference 
to the even years of the period. A sam- 
ple of divorce cases was randomly se- 
lected from each county; there were 
217 from Whitman County and 987 
from Spokane County. 

Facts about the litigants and their 
legal behavior were gathered from ap- 
pearance dockets and court papers filed 
in the county clerk’s office. Percentage 
differences between the samples, on 
various items, were tested by comput- 
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TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF THE COUNTIES STUDIED, BY PROPORTION 


URBAN, RURAL NONFARM, AND RURAL FarM, 1930 anv 1940 





County and year 








Poputation Urban Rural nonfarm 
Spokane county: | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
RS inn dibbe 150,477 76.8 12.5 | 10.7 
Si ientoas | 164,652 74.1 | 12.9 | 13.0 
Whitman County: 
eee 28,014 21.8 | 33.2 45.0 
Bbansedaciass 27,221 26.7 32.1 41.2 








ing critical ratios at the five-per cent 
level of statistical significance.' 

In the account of findings to follow, 
Spokane County will be referred to as 
“urban,” and Whitman County as 
“rural.” 


DIVORCE PROCEDURE IN WASHINGTON 


Legal steps to obtain a divorce in the 
state of Washington, during the period 
studied, including the filing of a com- 
plaint, the issuing of a summons to the 
defendant, opportunity for the defend- 
ant to file a cross-complaint, an inter- 
locutory decree containing judgments 
relative to the requests of plaintiff and 
defendant, and a final decree. Nine 
grounds for divorce were recognized 
at that time—namely, marriage by 
force or fraud; adultery; impotence; 
abandonment for one year; cruel treat- 
ment; habitual drunkenness and non- 
support; imprisonment of the defend- 
ant; prolonged separation of five years 
or more; and insanity. Drunkenness 
and nonsupport were recognized as two 
separate grounds by a revision of the 
law in 1949; originally, they were com- 
bined. 


DIVORCE TREND 

The total number of divorce applica- 
tions, from 1927 through 1947, was 
15,775 for the urban county and 1,010 
for the rural county. Trend curves 


P, 


1 Formula for critical ratio: P,Q: 


Ni 





dropped downward at the beginning of 
the Depression, and upward toward 
the end. A peak was reached in both 
counties during 1946, followed by a 
decline in 1947. 


As is shown in Figure 1, the divorce 
rates per 1,000 population were higher 
for the urban county than for the na- 
tion as a whole, and the rural county’s 
rates were lower than either. A dis- 
tribution of applications by months re- 
vealed that in both counties the month 
with the most applications was Sep- 
tember, and the month of least appli- 
cations was December. It is recognized 
that the flow of litigation is largely 
regulated by the court; but the cultural 
value attached to the Christmas season 
may be a factor in explaining the 
fewer actions at the end of the year. 


PLAINTIFF AND DEFENDANT 


It was found that a larger percentage 
of wives initiated divorce actions than 
did husbands in both counties, but the 
ratio was two-to-one in the rural coun- 
ty, and three-to-one in the urban 
county (C.R. — 1.9). 

A sizeable number of defendants 
were found to be absent from the lo- 
cality when the divorce action was in 
process. Approximately one-sixth of 
them in both counties were out of the 
state. At least half of the rural de- 
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fendants had moved to some other 
county within the state, whereas a 
fourth of the urban defendants had 
done so (C.R. — 5.4). What propor- 
tion of the rural defendants were tem- 
porary residents at the State College 
of Washington, located in that county, 
was not known. The urban county 
probably afforded greater opportunity 
than did the rural one for changing 
local residence and achieving a degree 
of anonymity within the county itself. 


THE CHILD AS A THIRD PARTY 

The percentage of childless mar- 
riages among divorce applicants was 
44.7 in the rural county and 50.3 in the 
urban county (C.R. = 5.4). However, 
these figures included all children of 
the marriage, minors and those of adult 
age. The proportion of applicants with 
minor children at the time of litigation 
was similar for both counties. An as- 
sumption that children per se consti- 
tute an effective deterrent to divorce 
was not warranted in view of the fact 
that they were involved in about half 
of the cases. On the contrary, it may 


be suggested that the gradual elimina- 
tion of stigma from divorce, the in- 
creased opportunities for women to ob- 
tain employment, and the expansion of 
services through which children may 
be cared for, either within or outside 
of the parental home, have combined 
to decrease the probability that having 
children, per se, will stabilize a mar- 
riage. 

Both counties were similar in the 
court disposition of minor children. 
The prevalent notion that a child will 
be given better care and protection by 
the divorced mother than by the di- 
vorced father was upheld in the court; 
in approximately four-fifths of the 
cases the children were awarded to 
her. 

A tabulation of the requests for cus- 
tody of children, however, revealed 
that between fifty and sixty per cent of 
the husbands requested custody of the 
children, and, when husbands con- 
tested actions initiated by their wives, 
the children became an important basis 
for the opposition which was ex- 
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pressed. Perhaps the situation pre- 
sented is one in which many husbands 
reluctantly acceded to the demands of 
social precedent without substantial 
proof that they were less indispensable 
than their wives in the care and rear- 
ing of children. Nearly all the wives 
in both counties requested custody of 
the children, probably believing that it 
was expected of them, and sharing the 
traditional though not conclusive view 
that a child without a father—rather 
than the reverse—was the lesser of two 
evils. 

Somewhat surprising was the fact 
that 5.7 per cent of the urban cases 
which involved minor children con- 
tained no court decision concerning 
their legal disposition. The Washing- 
ton law specifically stipulates such le- 
gal action.*. The intent is clear. Chil- 
dren are not to become the victims of 
dependency and neglect which may be 
the consequence of a broken home. 
The absence of a recorded decision con- 
cerning children in one out of twenty 
urban cases may be due to clerical 
error, and thus not exist in fact. This 
probability is supported by the author’s 
discovery of other gaps in recorded 
information. It was not uncommon to 
find items penned in as corrections or 
additions, apparently having been 
omitted in typing or dictation. Private 


2 RCW, 1951, 26.08.110. “... If the court 
determines that either party, or both, is en- 
titled to a divorce or annulment, judgment 
shall be entered accordingly, granting the 
party in whose favor the court decides a 
decree of full and complete divorce or an- 
nulment, and making such disposition of 
the property of the parties, either com- 
munity or separate, as shall appear just 
and equitable, having regard to the respec- 
tive merits of the parties, to the condition 
in which they will be left by such divorce 
or annulment to the party through whom 
the property was acquired, and to the bur- 
dens imposed upon it for the benefit of the 
children, and shall make provision for 
costs, and for the custody, support and edu- 
cation of the minor children of such mar- 
viege...” 
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agreements about the children were 
found to be generally recognized offi- 
cially by the judge, but again, the re- 
cording of some of these agreements 
may have been inadvertently forgot- 
ten. If the possibility of error were 
ruled out, the situation might have se- 
rious implications. The psychological 
tension created by divorce is often re- 
flected in unhappiness on the part of 
the child. Failure to give him as much 
security as the law provides under the 
circumstances is to do him an injustice 
and to detract from the welfare of so- 
ciety as a whole. No comparable situa- 
tion was noted in the rural county. 
The question raised by the urban find- 
ing perhaps could be answered if one 
had access to the stenographic record 
of court hearings. 


COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


The Washington divorce statute pro- 
vides for a settlement of property 
which may be held by the litigants. 
Community property is defined as any 
property acquired after marriage by 
either spouse (not acquired before 
marriage or after “by gift, bequest, de- 
vise, or descent, with rents, issues, and 
profits thereof”). A significant differ- 
ence (C.R. = 3.4) of 11.8 per cent was 
found in the proportion of urban and 
rural couples reporting no community 
property. That fewer urban couples 
reported such property is perhaps not 
surprising, in view of the differences 
between rural and urban patterns of 
living. It may also be true, although 
not determined in this study, that the 
property held by the 44.4 per cent of 
the urban litigants who reported it was 
less in quantity and value than that of 
the rural couples, of whom 56.2 per 
cent reported it. It was revealed from 
other data, however, that the existence 
of community property constituted a 
basis, similar in both counties, for 
opposition to the divorce action. 


® RCW, 1951, 26.16.030. 
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Further comparison showed that, 
when wives initiated the divorce ac- 
tion, property was reported in a larger 
percentage of rural cases than of urban 
ones (C.R. = 3.6). No significant dif- 
ference was found between the coun- 
ties when the husbands were plaintiffs. 
A larger percentage of requests for 
property settlement were made by 
wives than by husbands, with no sig- 
nificant difference between the coun- 
ties. The factors involved were no 
doubt multiple, but they suggest a feel- 
ing of dependency and insecurity on 
the part of the wives in both counties, 
when divorce was in the offing— 
whether or not there are any differ- 
ences between urban and rural life in 
the actual insecurities. 

The judicial action relative to the 
means of property settlement, whether 
by a court-sanctioned private contract 
or a special court order in the absence 
of private agreement, was found to be 
similar for both counties. In slightly 
more than one-fourth of all cases in- 
volving property, no court decree was 
recorded. This suggests the probability 
of error in the records, the likelihood 
of small property value, or the possi- 
bility of negligence on the part of the 
court. 

LEGAL GROUNDS 

Some years ago, Marshall and May 
began their study of divorce in Ohio by 
observing that grounds for divorce 
stipulated in the law “bear no sub- 
stantial relationship to the underlying 
causes of family disorganization.”* This 
conclusion seems more relevant when 
only one or two grounds are recognized 
than where nine or ten are provided. 
When the latter situation prevails, and 
judicial procedure allows for several 
grounds to be cited in the complaint, 
clues are furnished relative to the na- 


*Leon C. Marshall and Geoffrey May, 
The Divorce Court, Vol. II, Ohio (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 


1933), pp. 307 and 311. 
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ture of marriage difficulties. Mowrer 
sought to demonstrate an assumed dis- 
crepancy between legal and “natural” 
causes for divorce in Cook County, 
Illinois.” He supplemented the formal 
complaint with data from the tran- 
scribed record of the court hearing. 
The factors in divorce which he con- 
cluded were the real ones were similar 
to those that were obtained from the 
legal documents in Spokane and Whit- 
man counties. 

A larger percentage of rural plain- 
tiffs cited abandonment as a ground for 
divorce than was true of urban plain- 
tiffs (C.R. — 2.8). A larger percentage 
of rural plaintiffs cited drunkenness 
also, but the number of cases was 
small. A smaller percentage of rural 
husbands charged their wives with 
cruel treatment (mental anguish and 
physical abuse combined) than did 
urban husbands (C.R. — 2.0). A small- 
er percentage of all rural applicants 
alleged mental cruelty (without physi- 
cal abuse) than was true of urban ap- 
plicants (C.R. = 4.4). Furthermore, a 
smaller percentage of rural husbands 
cited this same ground than did ur- 
ban husbands, but a larger percentage 
of rural wives did so than urban 
wives (C.R. = 3.5). It is probable, as 
Cahen reasoned twenty years ago,’ 
that “cruelty” is an easy ground for a 
wife to prove, but nowadays husbands 
appear to be less hesitant about charg- 
ing their wives with the same offense. 

Abandonment was alleged over three 
times more often by rural husbands 
than by rural wives, and twice as often 
by urban husbands as by urban wives 
(C.R. = 4.0). Abandonment in the ur- 
ban county may have merely meant 
moving from one neighborhood to an- 
other. The rural spouse was more like- 


‘Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganiza- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927), pp. 63-72. 

‘Alfred Cahen, Statistical Analysis of 
American Divorce (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932), p. 39. 
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ly to leave the community altogether. 

The wives in both counties alleged 
cruel treatment, nonsupport, drunken- 
ness, abandonment, adultery, and pro- 
longed separation, in that order of 
frequency. Abandonment, cruel treat- 
ment, and adultery were cited in that 
order by husbands against their wives, 
in both counties. Drunkenness and 
prolonged separation occupied fourth 
and fifth positions in the case of urban 
husbands, and the order was reversed 
for rural husbands. After 1938, the 
number of cases of nonsupport and 
abandonment seemed to decline, where- 
as those involving drunkenness _ in- 
creased. 

In both counties, physical abuse, as a 
single charge against the opposite 
spouse, was seldom alleged by either 
husband or wife. Nonsupport, which 
in Washington can be alleged by the 
wife only, was usually combined with 
other grounds when cited in the com- 
plaint. The wives generally combined 
adultery with other charges when cit- 
ing it in the complaint against the hus- 
band. Certain patterns of combination 
appeared common to both counties. 
Physical cruelty was generally asso- 
ciated with mental cruelty, nonsupport, 
and drunkenness. Nonsupport was al- 
leged most often in combination with 
abandonment and long-time separa- 
tion, in addition to physical cruelty, 
mental cruelty, and drunkenness. 
Adultery was usually cited in combina- 
tion with mental cruelty, drunkenness, 
and abandonment. It seems reason- 
able to assume, therefore, that the 
tendency to combine charges, when 
one substantiated ground is legally ac- 
ceptable, makes it possible to gain 
greater insight into the nature of mar- 
riage difficulties than has been thought 
possible through the study of legal 
grounds. 


CONTESTED ACTIONS 
Contested divorce actions were few. 
Only about one-eighth of the rural and 
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urban applications were opposed in 
any way. Furthermore, this tendency 
was found regardless of whether the 
husband or the wife occupied the posi- 
tion of plaintiff. When the bases for 
opposition were studied, a larger per- 
centage of rural defendants were found 
to object to the alleged grounds than 
was true of urban defendants (C.R. 
2.9). The same was evident in objec- 
tions to the request for custody of chil- 
dren (C.R. = 3.3). A smaller per- 
centage of rural defendants objected to 
financial requests than did urban de- 
fendants (C.R. = 2.2). A smaller per- 
centage of rural defendants opposed 
requests for property settlement than 
did urban defendants (C.R. — 2.4). Re- 
gardless of the cost of property in- 
volved in either county, the value 
placed upon possessions may have been 
greater psychologically in the urban 
situation. With similar frequency, hus- 
bands in both counties contested di- 
vorce actions in which they were the 
defendants; and wives did likewise 
when in the same position. 


REQUESTS FOR FINANCIAL AID 


Requests for financial aid were made 
only by the wives. A larger percentage 
of rural wives than of urban ones made 
such requests (C.R. = 2.0). These in- 
cluded temporary maintenance, pend- 
ing outcome of the litigation, and ali- 
mony as part of the final judgment. 
The court approved financial aid with 
similar frequency in both counties, e.g., 
in about two-thirds of the cases. 

Financial aid may become a source 
of continued irritation between the di- 
vorce litigants. It was found to be a 
factor in bringing about additional 
court action subsequent to the divorce 
in two-thirds of the rural cases, and in 
one-third of the urban ones (C.R. = 
4.6). Thus, it was necessary in many 
instances for one or the other or both 
of the litigants to ask the court to force 
payment of the allotted financial aid, 
or to modify it. 
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CHANGE OF WIFE’S MARRIED NAME 

The law of the state of Washington 
specifically provides for a change of the 
wife’s married name in a divorce ac- 
tion. Searcely one-sixth of the appli- 
cations in either county included a re- 
quest for such change. A slightly 
maller number of name changes were 

It is recognized that compli- 
exist, in some which 
would militate against such a change 
being made. However, it is an inter- 
esting commentary on the status of 
feminism in our society to find that the 
number was so small. 


’ 
decreed 


cations cases, 


FINAL OUTCOME 

Marriages of the rural couples lasted 
approximately 4.9 years, when com- 
puted from date of marriage to separa- 
tion (prior to application for divorce), 
whereas the duration was 5.8 years 
for the urban couples. It was noted 
that housekeeping was broken up from 
two to four years before divorce action 
was initiated. Slightly more than half 
of the marriages of applicants in both 
counties lasted five years and beyond; 
about a third of them lasted from one 
to five years; and approximately one- 
tenth lasted less than a year. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
actions ending in final decree were con- 
cluded within seven to twelve months 
after the application was filed. This 
was to be expected under Washington 
legal procedure at the time. However, 
a significantly larger percentage of the 
rural couples than of the urban pro- 
longed the litigation six years or more 
before conclusion (C.R. 2.3). 

Approximately three-fourths of all 
applications filed in both counties 
ended in final decree. It was found 
that a larger proportion of final decrees 
were awarded to rural than to urban 
husbands (C.R 2.3). 

Factors present in discontinued ac- 
tions were also compared with those 
in actions ending in final decree. It 
was found that property settlement. 
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requests for financial aid, and two legal 
grounds—adultery and nonsupport— 
were especially relevant in both coun- 
ties in determining whether or not liti- 
gation would be discontinued. It is 
probable that in some of these in- 
stances, at least, the divorce action was 
being used as a threat to force the 
spouse to accept the responsibilities of 
marriage. 


SUMMARY 

A review of findings in this study 
substantiates the fact of difference as 
well as similarity between rural and 
urban life, so far as the social behavior 
in divorce is concerned. The structur- 
ing of actions through institutionaliza- 
tion produces some conformity, but 
makes allowance for the expression of 
individuality as well. Major similari- 
ties and differences are summarized as 
follows: 
Similarities: 

1. A downward trend of divorce 
with the onset of the Depression, 
and an upward trend noticeable 
at the end of the Depression, 
reaching a peak in 1946. 

2. More applications filed in Sep- 
tember, and fewer in December, 
than in other months of a given 
year. 

3. The proportion of applicants with 
minor children, and the propor- 
tion of cases in which the wife 
was awarded their custody. 

4. A decline in citing nonsupport 
and abandonment, particularly 
after 1938, and an increase in the 
citing of drunkenness. 

5. The percentage of contested ac- 


tions. 

6. The percentage of requests tor 
change of the wife’s married 
name. 

7. The percentage of cases involving 
community property when the 
husband was plaintiff. 

8. The combination patterns of 


grounds cited in the complaints. 
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9. The percentage of requests for 


10. 


11. 


financial aid granted by the court. 
The importance of property set- 
tlement, financial aid, and two 
grounds—nonsupport and adul- 
tery—in discontinued actions. 
The percentage of applications 
ending in final decree 


Differences: 


5, 


to 


A lower rural divorce rate. (It 
was also lower than for the nation 
as a whole.) 

A larger percentage of rural hus- 
bands who were plaintiffs. 

A larger percentage of all rural 
applicants who cited abandon- 
ment, and a larger percentage of 
rural husbands who did so. 

A larger percentage of rural re- 
quests for financial aid, and a 
larger percentage of cases involv- 
ing litigation, subsequent to di- 
vorce, concerning financial aid. 

A larger percentage of rural de- 
fendants absent from the locality 
where the divorce was in process. 








6. 


9. 


10. 
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A larger percentage of rural cou- 
ples reporting community proper- 
ty; also a larger percentage when 
the wife was the plaintiff. 

A larger percentage of rural hus- 
bands citing cruel treatment 
(mental anguish and physical 
abuse combined), but a lower 
percentage of all rural applicants 
citing mental cruelty alone (with- 
out physical abuse). 


A larger percentage of rural de- 
fendants objecting to requests for 
custody of children, and a lower 
percentage objecting to requests 
for financial aid. 


A larger percentage of final de- 
crees awarded to rural husbands. 
A larger percentage of divorce ac- 
tions initiated by rural husbands 
ending in final decree. 


A larger percentage of rural cou- 
ples separating sooner after mar- 
riage, and obtaining a final decree 
at a later date. 

















RURAL POPULATION STABILITY, CENTRAL DISTRICT 
OF TURRIALBA CANTON, COSTA RICA* 


by Norman W. Painter and Paul C. Morrison} 


ABSTRACT 


This is a study of rural population stability as it varies between large 
plantations and small owner-operated farms in an area which has been 
uccessfully settled only in the past sixty years. The small owner-operators 
were found to have lived at their present places for the longest average 
time, and the family heads on large plantations had had the shortest tenure 
at their present places. The latter were mostly landless day-wage workers. 
However, on one large plantation stability was greater than among the 
mall owners, due to more favorable conditions for the workers. 

A new method of measuring and presenting data on population stability 


is offered. 


Established in 1564, Cartago—the 
capital of the present province of the 
same name—was the first center of 
Spanish settlement in Costa Rica. 
Early in the eighteenth century, set- 
tlement began to expand westward 
from this original core over the central 
plateau, known as the Meseta Central. 
Occupation of the plateau was not 
completed until late in the nineteenth 
century, however, at which time move- 
ment beyond its borders commenced. 
This movement still continues.’ 


One area into which settlement has 
expanded, largely since the arrival of 
the railroad in 1890, is a warm, rainy, 
mountain and valley land, originally 
covered with a luxuriant broadleaf 
evergreen forest, situated at an eleva- 

*Study in Costa Rica by Norman Painter 
was in connection with a community study 
project initiated cooperatively by the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
and the Area Research Center of Michigan 
State College, and aided financially by the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Social Science 
Research Council, and the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. Paul Morrison’s in- 
vestigations have been sponsored by Michi- 
gan State College, the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, and the Of- 
fice of Naval Research. 

tMichigan State College, Fast Lansing, 
Michigan. 

‘Leo Waibel, “White Settlement in Costa 
Rica,” The Geographical Review, XXIX 
(Oct., 1939), 529-560 


tion of 2,000 to 4,000 feet on the Carib- 
bean slope of the country. This area is 
the Central District of Turrialba Can- 
ton, Cartago Province. 


Today there are some 14,138 inhabi- 
tants in the Central District’s thirty- 
square-mile area: 6,359 dwell in the 
town of Turrialba and 7,779 in the 
rural sections.* Most of the people are 
white or near white.’ Consequently, 
any study of the Central District gains 
significance because of light that may 
be shed upon the problems of white 
pioneering and settlement in tropical 
areas.‘ 


2 Statistics from the Trial Census, con- 
ducted in 1948 by the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Rural Life, Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences. 

‘ Although Costa Ricans from the Meseta 
Central—the densely peopled heart of the 
nation from which the population of the 
Central District has come—are usually de- 
scribed as largely pure white of Spanish 
descent, it is probable that most have in- 
herited traces, at least, of Indian blood. 

*Previously published papers have been 
concerned with the physical environment 
and the settlement and the population pat- 
tern of the district. See, respectively, Paul 
C. Morrison and Jorge Leon, “Sequent Oc- 
cupance, Turrialba Central District, Costa 
Rica,” Turrialba, I (Apr., 1951), 185-198; 
and Paul Cross Morrison, “Population Pat- 
tern, Central District of Turrialba Canton, 
Costa Rica,” Papers of the Michigan Acad- 
emy of Science, Arts and Letters, XXXVII 
(1951), 219-226. 
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RURAL POPULATION STABILITY, COSTA RICA 


SOURCES OF DATA AND PROCEDURE 

Most of the data presented here were 
provided by the answers to three ques- 
tions contained in a schedule used in 
interviewing heads of rural families on 
a random-sample basis, in connection 
with the “Community Study” coopera- 
tive project of the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences and the 
Area Research Center of Michigan 
State College. The three questions 
were: (1) How long does it take you to 
go to Turrialba? (2) How long have 
you lived in this place? (3) Where 
did you live last before moving here? 

Answers to the first question were 
used, along with facts concerning land 
tenure, to delineate basic rural popula- 
tion groups, hereafter called “place- 
groups.” Once delineated, the place- 
groups were used as the basis for or- 
ganization, analysis, and presentation 
of information obtained from answers 
to the second and third questions. 

In the outlining of place-groups, 
neighborhoods of the Central District 
were classified according to the aver- 
age time their residents required to 
reach the town of Turrialba by the 
most commonly used method of trans- 
portation: most people traveled by 
foot. Three neighborhoods closest to 
Turrialba, from which the town could 
be reached in fifteen minutes or less, 
comprised one place-group. This was 
designated the “rural close-in” group. 
Most of its people live on large land- 
holdings.° Neighborhoods from which 
it took more than fifteen minutes but 
not more than an hour and a half to 
reach Turrialba were divided into 
three place-groups according to size of 


landholdings. These were called “ru- 
‘Originally presented by Norman W. 
Painter and Edwin Murillo C., “Demo- 


graphic Characteristics of the Population,” 
in Charles Loomis, et al., The Anatomy of a 
Costa-Rican Community (book in prepara- 
tion), chap. VII. 

*For map showing large landholdings, 
see either Paul C. Morrison and Jorge Leon, 
op. cit., or Paul Cross Morrison, op. cit. 
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ral large holdings,” “rural small hold- 
ings,” and “rural mixed holdings,” re- 
spectively. The neighborhoods remain- 
ing, those from which it took residents 
over an hour and a half to reach Tur- 
rialba, were likewise grouped on the 
basis of land tenure into “rural-isolated 


large holdings” and “rural-isolated 
small holdings” place-groups. The 
areal extent of each of the _ place- 


groups, and the neighborhoods includ- 
ed in each, can be determined from the 
map (Figure 1).’ 

Unfortunately, no neighborhoods in 
the two rural-isolated place-groups 
were included in the “Community 
Study.” Consequently, no conclusions 
are possible concerning the stability of 
population in these areas. Also, no in- 
terviews were conducted in the neigh- 
borhoods of Noche Buena (in the rural 
close-in group), Las Animas, Colonia 
La Roncha (in the rural large-holdings 
group), and La Esmeralda (in the rural 
small-holdings group).° 

In the tables and graphs presented, 
the reader should note that informa- 
tion for San Juan Sur is given sep- 
arately from that for other neighbor- 
hoods in the small holdings place- 
group. This is because all San Juan 
Sur family heads were questioned, 


7 It will be noted that two neighborhoods 
—the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Rubber Experi- 
ment Station—have been “X-ed” out on the 
map. Since their people were predominant- 
ly recent arrivals of foreign birth and of 
more or less temporary residence, they 
were not included in the study. This map 
was made by drawing the place-group 
boundaries on a previously published map 
titled, “Rural Houses, Central District, Tur- 
rialba Canton, Costa Rica.’”’ See Paul Cross 
Morrison, op. cit. 

* These omissions do not materially affect 
the validity of conclusions reached, how- 
ever, because random sampling of the other 
neighborhoods in the respective place- 
groups was adequate. Percentages of fam- 


ily heads interviewed ranged from 16.5 to 
50.0, except in the case of San Juan Sur 
where all family heads were contacted. 
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TABLE 1. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY HEADS BY YEARS OF RESIDENCE AT PRESENT PLACE, FOR 
GROUPINGS BASED ON PLACE OF LAST PREVIOUS RESIDENCE, 1948-1949 



































Years at 
yoy Native | District. | Canton | Province | Nation | Unknown | All 
— (N--143) (N28) (N—116) | (N—825) (N—192) | (N—18) (N—1082) 
| Per cent [ee | Sa | Percent | Percent | Percent | Per cent 
O-1.....; 14 | 163 | 172 +| #126 | 130 27.8 12.9 
>1-5.. 2.8 23.6 | 30.2 194 | 26.0 5.6 20.4 
>5-10 . 25.8 | 20.7 10.5 12.5 16.7 14.7 
-10-20....| 7.7 16.7 | 11.2 27.1 26.6 38.8 20.1 
>20-30....| 43.3 15.6 190 | 203 | 141 11.1 20.8 
>30-40 16.8 1.7 is | a 7.8 _ 7.3 
>40-50....) 9.1 0.3 -_ _ ~ _ 1.3 
| ST 18.9 —- | = - _ _ 2.5 
Total....| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 1000 | 1000 100.0 
1 Each successive place of previous residence excludes all preceding ones —e.s.. those under “Canton” 
came from the same canton, but from outside the Central District. 


whereas 50 per cent were contacted 
elsewhere in the group. Data concern- 
ing Aquiares are separated from those 
for other parts of the large holdings 
place-group, since these data were 
found to be distinctly different from 
those for the remainder of that place- 
group. 

In addition, data for two areas just 
outside the Central District, to the 
southeast across the Reventazon River, 
are given for comparative purposes. 
Both localities have the town of Tur- 
rialba as their main service center. 
In terms of the time-distance scale 
used in delineating place-groups, both 
would fall into the rural-isolated class. 
One, in the District of La Suiza, is the 
large hacienda of Atirro. The other, 
Carretera a La Suiza, is an area of 
mixed-sized landholdings lying along 
the road to La Suiza. It is also largely 
in the District of La Suiza.” 

The questions on length of residence 
in the present place and place of last 
previous residence were asked and the 
data analyzed with three interrelated 
assumptions in mind—that the popula- 
tion of a community is more integrated 
or stable: (1) the greater the average 





‘Interview coverage was 100 per cent in 
Atirro and 50 per cent in Carretera a La 
Suiza. 


length of residence of its inhabitants, 
(2) the greater the homogeneity of 
place of last previous residence of the 
in-migrants, (3) the shorter the dis- 
tances moved by such migrants. 


STABILITY IN THE CENTRAL DISTRICT 
AS A WHOLE 


Tables 1 and 2 summarize data avail- 
able for the Central District as a 
whole.’ As just indicated, one basis 
for judging stability is the length of 
time people have lived in their local 
neighborhoods. The largest single 
group of family heads, 20.8 per cent 
of the total, had resided in their pres- 
ent place between 20 and 30 years, 
and another 11.1 per cent for over 30 
years (Table 1). The fact that 12.9 
per cent had been there but one year 
or less and another 20.4 per cent for 
only one to five years would seem to 
indicate considerable instability, how- 
ever. 


10 These tables are based on information 
obtained from schedules administered to 
387 family heads. This information was 
adjusted to represent all 1,082 families in 
the neighborhoods sampled, by multiplying 
interview results in each neighborhood ac- 
cording to the percentage of family heads 
contacted in each. If the sample was 20 
per cent, for example, answers obtained 
were multiplied by five. 
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TABLE 2. DtstrrpuTIon or FAMILY HEADS BY PLACE oF LAST PREVIOUS RESIDENCE, FOR 


GROUPINGS BASED ON YEARS OF RESIDENCE AT PRESENT PLACE, 1948-1949 


Years at present place 








Place of — : a = 
previous 0-1 | >1-5 >5-10 >10-20 | >20-30 30-40 | >10-50 >” | Total 

comenundl (N—140) | (N—220) | CN—159) | CN—218) | CX— 224) | ONT | CN) | ex 27) CN 1082) 

Per cent| Per cent| Per cent] Per cent| Per cent| Per cent] Per cent| Per cent] Per cent 
Native 1.4 18 | — | 50 | 27.7 | 304 | 929 |1000 | 132 
District | 33.5 30.8 | 46.5 | 220 20.1 6.3 7.1 _ 26.6 
Canton 1430 | 15.8 | 15.1 6.0 9.8 25 | — 10.7 
Province | 293 | 285 | 21.4 40.4 29.4 41.8 — 30.1 
Nation. 17.9 | 22.6 15.1 23.4 12.1 19.0 —_ _ 17.7 
Unknown 36 | 05 1.9 3.2 0.9 — | = — 1.7 
Total... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 1100.0 | 199.0 


‘Each successive place of previous residence excludes all preceding ones—e.g 











those “unde r “Canton 


came from the same canton, but from outside the Central District. 


Most stable, of course, were those 
classed as “native,” i.e., those family 
heads born in their present place of 
residence or whose last previous living 
place was elsewhere in the same neigh- 
borhood. Among the natives, the modal 
group were those who had resided at 
their present place for 20 to 30 years. 
This group included 43.3 per cent of the 
natives. The least stable group ap- 
pears to be those whose last previous 
home was outside the Central District 
but in Turrialba Canton, for 30.2 per 
cent of these persons had lived only 
one to five years in their present loca- 
tion, and another 17.2 per cent one 
year or less. 

As indicated in Table 2, the smallest 
proportion of family heads, 10.7 per 
cent, were in this least stable group, 
however. This might be expected since 
the other districts of Turrialba Canion 

~namely, Santa Cruz, La Suiza, and 
Peralta—are farther from the original 
core of expanding settlement and are 
also much less densely populated than 
is the Central District. Thus, relatively 
few families appear to have migrated 
back to the Central District from areas 
of the canton closer to the frontier of 
settlement. Investigation showed that 
of those who did, nearly half did so 
during the last five years before the 
study was made. 

This relative lack of movement from 


sparsely peopled areas is also evident 
if the place of last residence for those 
coming from parts of the nation other 
than within Cartago Province is ana- 
lyzed. Most of the 17.7 per cent of fam- 
ily heads who were in this class (Table 
2) came from densely settled San José 
Province. Only a few were from near- 
by Limon and none at all from distant 
Puntarenas, both thinly settled fron- 
tier provinces. 

Turrialba Canton is the most eastern 
canton of Cartago Province. It is on 
the opposite side of the province from 
the city of Cartago, the original core 
from which national settlement has ex- 
panded. It seems natural, therefore, 
that the largest proportion of Central 
District family heads interviewed (30.1 
per cent) gave the province as the 
place last moved from (Table 2). 
Among those who had lived in their 
present location ten to forty years, the 
province was the most common place 
of last previous residence; it was sec- 
ond only to the district among those 
who had resided where they are now 
for less than ten years. 

About 27 per cent of all family heads 
last moved from within the district 
(Table 2). It is particularly significant 
that, of the least stable groups on the 
basis of years of residence—those who 
had been in their present location one 
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year or less, one year to five years, 
and five years to ten years—33.5 per 
cent, 30.8 per cent, and 46.5 per cent, 
respectively, came from within the 
district. This being true, it can be con- 
cluded that the stability of the Central 
District’s population as a whole is 
somewhat greater than first seemed 
apparent. Moves within the district 
were short ones, as were also many 
moves from adjoining areas of the can- 
ton or province. The shorter the move 
the less difficult, presumably, is the 
adjustment in the new home—or, by 
inference, the greater is the overall 
stability. 


VARIATIONS IN STABILITY WITHIN 
THE CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Not only is a considerable part of the 
instability of the Central District’s 
population due to internal movement, 
but also there is a very noticeable 
variation in stability within the dis- 
trict, according to type of land tenure. 
The longest average length of resi- 
dence at the present place, 22.53 years, 
was that of the 66 family heads sam- 
pled in the small holdings place-group. 
The average was lowest (8.01 years) 
for the 22 family heads contacted in 
the close-in group, and almost as low 
(9.64 years) for the 103 family heads 
contacted in the large holdings place- 
group. The land in the latter two cases 
is in the hands of a few owners, and 
most of the family heads are day-wage 
workers. In the mixed holdings place- 
group, where both large and small 
farms are present, the average for the 
73 family heads interviewed was 13.01 
years of residence. 

That the average years lived in the 
present place is a valid indicator of 
stability seems to be substantiated by 
Tables 3 and 4."' The greater stability 

11 Attention is again called to the fact 
that statistics given for the small holdings 
place-group exclude those for the neigh- 
borhood of San Juan Sur, and those for the 
large holdings place-group do not include 
Aquiares. 


in the small holdings place-group is 
evidenced by the smaller proportion of 
residents who had lived in their present 
place one year or less (Table 3). Only 
10.1 per cent of the family heads in the 
small holdings group were in this class, 
as compared with 15.5 per cent for the 
large holdings group, 21.9 per cent for 
the mixed holdings group, and 22.7 per 
cent for the close-in group. Another 
19.8 per cent of the small holdings 
group were in the one-to-five-year 
class, making a total of 29.9 per cent 
who had resided in their present loca- 
tion five years or less. Comparable 
percentages for the other place-groups 
were larger: mixed holdings, 39.7; 
close-in, 45.4; large holdings, 46.6. The 
fact that the small holdings group was 
the only one of the four place-groups 
studied which had had any of its fam- 
ily heads as residents for more than 
forty years is additional evidence of 
the greater stability in this group. 

If, as assumed, greater homogeneity 
of place of origin and shorter distances 
migrated are valid indicators of great- 
er population stability, the data on 
place of last previous residence (Table 
4) also lead to the conclusion that sta- 
bility is greatest in the small holdings 
place-group. Some 36.4 per cent of the 
small holdings family heads were na- 
tive, and 24.2 per cent had last lived 
elsewhere in the Central District. Con- 
versely, there were no natives in either 
the close-in or large holdings place- 
groups, although they did have 45.5 
and 33 per cent, respectively, of their 
family heads from within the district. 
The classification of 8.2 per cent of the 
family heads of the mixed-holdings 
group as native, places that group sec- 
ond to the small holdings group in 
population stability. Another 24.7 per 
cent of its members came from within 
the district, while 16 of the 21 indi- 
viduals making up the unusually high 
percentage (31.5) who migrated in 
from other parts of the canton had last 
lived in the nearby neighborhoods of 
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TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION oF FAMILY HEADS BY YEARS OF RESIDENCE AT PRESENT 
PLACE, FoR EACH PLACE-GrouP OR NEIGHBORHOOD, 1948-1949 


Place-group or neighborhood 








Years at | | Adjusted 
prese ot | |} total, | }Carretera 
place Close Large Small Mixed oa Juan; Central | i La 
2 in holdings'|holdings®| holdings | Aquiares | Sur District | Atirro Suiza 
(N—22) lin 1h) | ON) (N—73) «iN —48) | (N—75) |(N—-1082)| (N—73) | (N—SS) 
Per cent Per cent| Per cent Per cent Per cent| Per cent| Per cent Per cent} Per cent 
0-1 | 227 | 155 | 101 | 219 — 13 | 129 | 260 | 20.0 
1-5 | 22.7 | 31.1 198 | 178 | 62 6.7 20.4 24.7 21.8 
»5-10 | 319 | 214 | 61 | 151 | 62 | 10.7 14.7 | 15.1 10.9 
-10-20 | 9.1 | 19.4 15.3 19.2 | 27.1 30.6 20.1 | 15.1 18.2 
, 20-30 | 13.6 9.7 213 | 178 | 39.6 32.0 20.8 | 123 18.2 
.30-40 — 29 | 7.6 8.2 | 16.7 9.3 7.3 | 4.1 9.1 
.40-50 ssh — | 61 = 2.1 2.7 1.3 2.7 1.8 
50... - — | 28 — | 21 6.7 2.5 | a me 
| | | 
Total } 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 














'Except Aquiares 
* Except San Juan Sur 


TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY HEADS BY PLACE OF LAST PREVIOUS 
RESIDENCE, FOR EACH PLACE-GROUP OR NEIGHBORHOOD, 1948-1949 


Place-group or neighborhood 





Place of | | | Adjusted | 

last | total, | Carretera 
previous Close Large Small | Mixed [San Juan} Central 4 La 
residence! in holdings?| holdings*) holdings | Aquiares | Sur District | Atirro Suiza 


| vo) | (N—103) | (N—66) | (N—73) (N—48) | (N—75) |(N 1082) | (N—73) | (N—SS5) 


























Per cent | Per cent Per cent| Per cent| Pe r cent Per cent| Per ce nt | Per cent | Per cent 

Native - — | 364 8.2 | 229 | 334 | 13.2 8.2 7.3 
District 45.5 | 33.0 24.2 | 24.7 8.3 21.3 | 26.6 6.9 | 425.4 
Canton. .. — | 190 15 | 31.5 4.2 — | 107 |°274 | 29.2 
Province.....| 45.5 33.0 21.2 17.8 37.5 25.3 30.1 | 30.1 | 10.9 
Nation 90 | 185 | 16.7 | 178 | 27.1 53 | 17.7 | 260 | 25.4 
Unknown . 1.9 — — — 14.7 1.7 | 1.4 ' 18 

Total 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





1 Each successive place of previous residence excludes all preceding ones—e.g., those under “Canton” 
came from the same canton, but from outside the Central District 

2 Except Aquiares, 

* Except San Juan Sur 

* District of La Suiza rather than Turrialba Central District. 

Sof the 20 people represented by this figure, 16 were from Turrialba Central District 

*Of the 16 people represented by this figure, 11 were from Turrialba Central District. 


Santa Cruz and San Antonio, and so and the next-to-smallest number were 
had moved only a short distance. Least from elsewhere in the nation. 

stable, based on the data for place of 
last previous residence, is the large 
holdings place-group. 


STABILITY IN SELECTED NEIGHBORHOODS 

San Juan Sur. This neighborhood il- 
lustrates especially well the high popu- 

In each group except the mixed lation stability in an area of small 
holdings, fewest people had had their farms. Composed today of seventy- 
last previous residence in the canton, five families, al! of whom were inter- 
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viewed, San Juan Sur is said to have 
had only about eight families in 1890."* 
The high average of 22.86 years of resi- 
dence of present family heads, plus the 
facts that one-third were native (Table 
4), only 1.3 per cent had been in the 
neighborhood one year or less, and but 
6.7 per cent had been there one to five 
years (Table 3), all attest to the high 
stability of these peasant proprietors. 
It was found that none of the natives 
had lived at their present site less than 
10 years; 20 per cent had been there 
over 50 years. Twenty-one per cent of 
all family heads, including three of the 
six who had been in San Juan Sur five 
years or less, had migrated from else- 
where in the Central District (Table 
4). 


Aquiares. The high stability indi- 
cated for the large finca (plantation) 
Aquiares, greater even than in San 
Juan Sur, was exceptional, and for this 
reason Aquiares was excluded from the 
large holdings place-group and studied 
separately. The average years of resi- 
dence of 48 family heads interviewed 
was 23.88. None of these family heads 
had been in Aquiares as little as a year, 
and only 6.2 per cent, five years or less 
(Table 3). Although 22.9 per cent of 
the family heads were native, only an- 
other 8.3 per cent had made their last 
move from within the district, while 
37.5 came from the province and an 
unusually high percentage, 27.1, from 
the nation (Table 4). All of the na- 
tives had lived in their present place 
more than ten years. 

Why is the population stability so 
much higher on Aquiares—the largest 
landholding in the Central District— 
than it is on the other large fincas? 
For one reason, Aquiares has been 
under the same ownership for a longer 


12 Reed Madsen Powell, A Comparative 
Sociological Analysis of San Juan Sur, a 
Peasant Community, and Atirro, an Haci- 
enca Community Located in Costa Rica, 
Central America (thesis for the Ph.D. de- 
gree, Michigan State College, 1951), p. 36. 
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period than has any of the others. It 
was established in 1908 by Stanley 
Lindo, who has paternalistically di- 
rected its activities ever since. 


For another reason, Aquiares is un- 
usual among the large fincas of the 
district, and of all Costa Rica, because 
—in addition to hiring the usual force 
of laborers who are paid a daily wage 
—the owner has established colonos 
on the finca. A colono contracts to care 
for and harvest, under the supervision 
of one of the owner’s foremen, a lot of 
coffee for a fixed payment per fanega 
(11.35 bushels) of coffee produced. 
About 60 per cent of the family heads 
on Aquiares are colonos; the remainder 
are day-wage workers, or pedns. Since 
the colono has more independence and 
usually makes more money, he is much 
more stable than the peon. 

Finally, both the colonos and the 
peons on Aquiares have been very 
carefully selected. The colono system 
was established in 1915 with 25 to 30 
families. The plan followed was to 
bring groups of families from the same 
locality in the Meseta Central so that 
adjustment in their new home would 
be facilitated. In many cases descend- 
ants of the first colonos still tend the 
same land their parents did. Any re- 
placements or additions have been re- 
cruited from the best workers avail- 
able, often from other properties of the 
owner or of his brother. The same has 
been true of the peon labor force. 


Atirro and Carretera 4 La Suiza. At- 
irro, a large and long-established finca, 
lying just outside the Central District, 
came under new ownership in 1947. For 
a number of years previously, partly 
because of low coffee prices, the prop- 
erty had deteriorated and its popula- 
tion had declined. Under new manage- 
ment and through a heavy expenditure 
of money, encouraged by higher prices 
for coffee and sugar, rehabilitation has 
been rapid and many new workers 
have been hired. This helps to explain 
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the high instability of population, indi- 
cated by the fact that 50.7 per cent of 
Atirro family heads had resided on the 
finca five years or less (Table 3). These 
newly arrived family heads were from 
widely varying places of last residence, 
another indication of instability. In 
addition, many of the newly hired 
workers had not established residence 
on Atirro, but lived in Turrialba and 
were transported daily to and from 
their work by truck. 

On the other hand, Atirro had ele- 
ments of stability not present on the 
large fincas of the Central District, 
other than Aquiares, in that 8.2 per 
cent of the family heads were native 
(Table 4) and a larger percentage of 
the family heads than usual had lived 
on the finca more than 20 years (Table 
3). The average length of residence of 
the 73 family heads, however, was 10.45 
years, which was but little more than 
the average of 9.64 years in the large 
holdings place-group of the Central 
District. Thus, in its broader aspects, 
population stability on Atirro was sim- 
ilar to that on the large fincas of the 
Central District, other than Aquiares, 
although different in detail. The study 
of the cases of Atirro and Aquiares 
should make it apparent that the his- 
tory and management of a large finca 
are important determinants of popula- 
tion stability. 

Carretera a La Suiza, also located 
just outside the Central District, is an 
area of mixed-sized landholdings. The 
average length of residence of the 55 
family heads studied was 13.12 years, 
almost identical to the average of 13.01 
years for the mixed-holdings place- 
group of the Central District. It is of 
interest, and no doubt significant, that 
data presented in Tables 3 and 4 for 
Carretera a La Suiza are similar in al- 
most every category to those for the 
mixed-holdings place-group of the Cen- 
tral District. 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF DATA 

A method of graphically represent- 
ing data used in this study for deter- 
mining population stability is presented 
in Figure 2. On the circular graphs 
each dot stands for the head of a sam- 
pled family. The length of residence 
in the present place is shown by the 
position of the dot along a radius in 
relation to the circles which represent 
time. The closer the dot is to the cen- 
ter of the graph, the longer the family 
head represented has lived in his pres- 
ent location. 

The place of last previous residence 
of the family head is indicated by the 
radius the dot is on. If the radius is in 
the upper-left quadrant of the graph, 
the place was in the Central District; 
if in the upper-right quadrant, it was 
outside the Central District, but inside 
Turrialba Canton; if in the lower-right 
quadrant, it was outside Turrialba 
Canton, but inside Cartago Province; 
if in the lower-left quadrant, it was 
outside Cartago Province, but in an- 
other province of Costa Rica. Radii in 
each quadrant are numbered at their 
ends. The name of the place of last 
previous residence represented by any 
particular radius can be determined 
by looking up its number in the sec- 
tion of the legend which is for the 
quadrant of the graph the radius is in. 
Thus, the six dots on the radius num- 
bered 12 in the upper-left quadrant of 
the graph, titled “Rural Small Hold- 
ings Other Than San Juan Sur,” sym- 
bolize six family heads whose place of 
last previous residence was within the 
Central District at La Esmeralda. Or 
again, on the same graph, the three 
dots on the radius, numbered 1 in the 
lower-left quadrant, denote three fam- 
ily heads whose last previous residence 
was in Alajuela Province. 

In terms of the definitions and as- 
sumptions used here, population stabil- 
ity can be deduced from the graph as 
follows: (1) The closer to the center of 
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FIGURE 2 


the graph the dots are grouped, the 
greater is the indicated population sta- 
bility. Such a grouping denotes a 
higher average length of residence of 
family heads at this place. (2) The 
greater the number of radii in relation 
to the total number of dots on a graph, 
the greater the heterogeneity of place 
of last previous residence and the less 
stable the population can be inferred to 
be. This is all the more true if a large 
percentage of the family heads have 
lived in their present place only a short 
time. (3) The greater the proportion 
of family heads who are classed as na- 
tive and are shown on the radius 
marked N in the upper-left quadrant 
of the graph, the greater the popula- 
tion stability. (4) Since, of the family 


heads who are not native, those con- 
tributing most to population stability 
are the ones whose last previous resi- 
dence was elsewhere in the district, 
the greater the proportion of dots that 
appear in the upper-left quadrant of 
the graph, the greater is the population 
stability (this does not apply in graphs 
for Atirro and Carretera a La Suiza, 
which are outside the Central Dis- 
trict). This conclusion is based on the 
assumption that the shorter the move 
the easier will be integration into the 
new community. Generally speaking, 
moving distance was shortest for those 
who came from elsewhere in the dis- 
trict, next shortest for those who came 
from somewhere in the canton, next 
for those from somewhere in the prov- 
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ince, and longest for those from else- 
where in the nation. The first years of 
residence in the new home are most 
important in the integration process, 
however, so the length of move has 
most significance in the case of recent 
arrivals. 

The “Rural Large Holdings Other 
Than Aquiares” graph appears to ex- 
hibit the most evidence of population 
instability. There were no natives; a 
large number of the family heads were 
comparatively recent arrivals; the 
place of last previous residence was 
varied; and a large proportion of the 
recent arrivals had made long moves, 
coming from the canton, the province 
or the nation, rather than from the dis- 
trict. 

Space does not permit further com- 
ment on the graphs, but it is evident 
that the conclusions arrived at earlier 
from analysis of the tables could be 
obtained visually from the study of the 
graphs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing analysis indicates that 
the place-groups rank in order of pop- 
ulation stability from greatest to least 
as follows: (1) small holdings, (2) 
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mixed holdings, (3) close-in, and (4) 
large holdings. The greater stability 
in the small holdings place-group is to 
be expected, of course, in view of the 
attachment of these people to the land 
through ownership and sentiment. 

The lesser stability in the large hold- 
ings place-group can be accounted for 
by the fact that the majority of the 
family heads are landless day-wage 
workers and thus more subject to the 
effect of fluctuations in economic con- 
ditions, dismissal, attraction of sup- 
posed greater opportunities elsewhere, 
changing finca management, and other 
factors affecting mobility of people 
with weak attachments. 

That instability in the case of large 
holdings is not universal, however, is 
illustrated by the exceptional case of 
the finca Aquiares. Its population sta- 
bility was shown to be even greater 
than that for small holdings in the Cen- 
tral District. This case was explained 
by the careful pre-migration selection 
of tenants and workers, the compara- 
tively long period of single ownership 
of the finca, and the semi-attachment 
to the land which at least a portion of 
these people have in the form of the 
sharecropping system of tenancy. 
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Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


PROCEDURES USED IN THE PREPARA- 
TION OF A MEDICAL SERVICE AREA 
MAP FOR NORTH CAROLINA 


by C. Horace Hamilton? 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


I. Medical services of all kinds—hos- 
pitals, doctors, clinics, public health depart- 
ments—are almost universally located in 
towns and cities which are the centers of 
trade and service areas. These service areas 
cannot be precisely determined, because 
they overlap. Families frequently use two 
or more centers, even for medical service. 
On the other hand, in order to determine 
the approximate population to be served in 
a trade area or in a medical service area, 
it is necessary to delineate them, i.e., to de- 
fine their approximate geographical boun- 
daries. It must be assumed, therefore, that 
a boundary can be located between two 
centers, A and B, at a median or some other 
logical point which will divide the over- 
lapping margins in such a way that the 
population leaving Area A for service or 
trade at Center B will approximately equal 
the population leaving Area B for service 
or trade at Center A. 

II. Another important preliminary con- 
sideration is the kind and size of areas to 
be delineated. In the case of medical and 
hospital service, four levels of areas are 
considered sufficient for the purpose of 
evaluating the adequacy of such services: 

A. Local medical service areas, served by 
one or more physicians or dentists, or 
sometimes by a clinic. 

B. Community hospital and medical 
service areas, encompassing one or 
more (usually several) local medical 
service areas. One or more hospitals, 
large or small, may be located in 
these centers, depending on the total 
population and demand for hospital 
service in the area. 

C. Regional hospital and medical service 
areas, encompassing a_ substantial 
number of hospital communities and 
the constituent local areas. The large 
cities at the centers of these regional 
areas usually have or need a hospital 
of several hundred beds. 

D. Medical education areas, at the center 
of which may be one or more univer- 


+North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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sities with professional schools of 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacology, 
nursing, and public health—together 
with hospitals, specialized and teach- 
ing. These large medical educa- 
tion areas usually encompass entire 
states but may include parts of sev- 
eral states; some such centers even 
have almost nation-wide areas. Such 
areas are rarely delineated, but in 
the establishment and enlargement of 
professional schools of medicine, etc., 
it is necessary to make assumptions 
and approximations regarding the 
area to be served. 

III. Before beginning the process of de- 
lineation, it is necessary, of course, to make 
certain assumptions regarding the minimum 
population to be considered large enough to 
qualify as a local medical service area. For 
this purpose, it has been assumed that the 
minimum population should be 1,500. How- 
ever, this lower limit may be substantially 
below the optimum, and obviously it is 
much below the maximum. Also, it must 
be conceded that in some extremely isolated 
areas it may be necessary to delineate some 
areas having slightly less than 1,500 people. 

IV. Other factors of basic importance in 
delineating medical service areas are: 
topography (mountains, streams, etc.), pop- 
ulation density and distribution, highway 
system, and the existing situation in regard 
to hospitals, physicians, dentists, and other 
institutional factors. 


SOURCE MATERIALS AND AIDS USED 


I. United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. 1950 United 
States Census of Population, North Caro- 
lina: Number of Inhabitants. 


A. Minor Civil Division Map (enlarged 
edition). 

B. Table 6, Population of Counties by 
Minor Civil Division: 1930-50. 

C. Table 7, Population of All Incorpo- 
rated Places and of Unincorporated 
Places of 1,000 or More: 1950 and 
1940. 

II. North Carolina State Highway and 
Public Works Commission. State, County, 
and Municipal Highway System. Maps cor- 
rected by July 1, 1949. 

III. Rand McNally and Company. Pocket 
Maps of North Carolina. 
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IV. Directories of the American Medical 
Association, North Carolina Medical So- 


ciety, Old North State Medical Society, and 
American Dental Association; and the Di- 
rectory of Medical Specialists 


I, 


PROCEDURES 


Locating centers for tentative delinea- 


tion of areas. 
A. All villages, towns, and cities of more 


than 500 population were located on 
the work map and were used as cen- 
ters of local medical service areas, if 
a tentative delineation of the area 
showed a total population of more 
than 1,500 population who could not 
be easily reached by doctors in “near- 
by” towns or cities. Travel time, road 
patterns, and size of nearby centers 
were given careful consideration. 
In many cases, places smaller than 500 
in population were designated as cen- 
ters of areas, particularly if they were 
in sparsely settled rural territory and 
the people could not be reached easily 
by doctors in larger places from 15 to 
25 miles away. Here again, trave! 
time, road patterns, and related fac- 
tors were considered. 

Many places were given more than 
usual consideration if several doctors 
and dentists were already in practice 
in them. But other places were not 
given less weight because they had no 
doctors or dentists. 

Places up to 1,000 in population but 
less than 10 miles from cities of more 
than 25,000 population were, in prac- 
tically all cases, not considered cen- 
ters of medical service areas. 


II. Two basic assumptions, and related 
formulas. 


A. 


It was assumed that the size of a local 
medical area (in square miles) would 
vary in direct proportion to the popu- 
lation of its center, and, hence, that 
the radius of a medical service area 
would vary in direct proportion to the 
square root of the population of the 
center (from zr? = A). This assump- 
tion is a logical and reasonable one to 
make; but it is granted that it should 
be tested by empirical research.' This 
assumption served as one basis for 
dividing the hinterland between two 
centers of unequal size. To illustrate 
graphically, as in Figure 1: 


1 At this time we are not prepared to summarize 
or even to document completely all the research on 
this question, 


A 


1. Let P. = the population of the 
center of Area A; P, = the pop- 
ulation of Center B. 
Let AB represent a straight line 
(usually a direct highway) con- 
necting Center A with Center B. 
3. Let O represent a point on line 
AB dividing the line into seg- 
ments AO and OB, so that 


quae 
vf P. 


For example, if the population of 
Center A were 40,000 and that of 
Center B were 10,000, the ratio 
of AO to OB would be 2. Hence, 
if the distance from A to B were 
36 miles, the distance from A to 
O would be 24 miles. 


O B 


te 





FIGURE 1 


After locating a point on a highway 
between two cities, the next problem 
was to draw through the point a curve 
which would become the boundary 
separating the two medical service 
areas—if perchance they touched at 
all. In the final delineation, it was 
necessary, of course, to consider sev- 
eral centers at one time. 

A formula for determining the re- 
quired curve through Point O on line 
AB was derived by use of the prin- 
ciples of analytical geometry (locus 
of a point with the ratio of the dis- 
tances to two other points remaining 
constant). The curve to be drawn, it 
was assumed, should be one such that 
every point, X, on it would be located 
so that 





AX AO 

XB OB 
As Figure 2 shows, it was found 
that the required curve passing 


through Point O and Points X, X’, etc., 
would be a circle with a radius OC, 
the center C being on line AB ex- 
tended from A, the larger center, 
through B, the smaller center. The 
formula for the radius OC was found 
to be 

AO 

Oc = 
AO — 


OB 
OB 
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FIGURE 2 


Or if OC, AO, and OB are all ex- 
pressed as ratios to AB, letting 


oc AO OB 
— = r, —— = p, and —— = q, 
AB AB 
pq 
then r = ———— 
p— q 


C. The above formulas were not applied 
mechanically without regard to local 
topography, road patterns, and other 
practical considerations. As a matter 
of fact, it was found necessary, in the 
interest of saving time (without sac- 
rificing the basic principles) to select 
Point O on AB at only three different 
locations, so that OB/AB would be 1, 
2/5, and 1/3. Thus, if the ratio of P. 
to P, were 4 or more, OB would be set 
at 1/3 AB; if the ratio of P. to Ps were 
2 or more but less than 4, OB would 
be set at 2/5 AB; and if the ratio of 
P, to P.» were less than 2, then OB 
would be set at 1/2 AB. Perhaps this 
was taking undue liberties with the 
systematic formulas; but after all, no 
claim is made that the mapping pro- 
cess was an exact science. Had more 
time been available, it might have 
been useful to experiment with OB 
AB ratios as low as 1/4 and 1/5. It is 
doubtful, however, if much additional 
precision or reality would have been 
gained. It is hoped that some enter- 
prising researcher will take these 
geo-social hypotheses and test them 
with empirical data. 


III. Minor Problems. 


A. Even though care was used in deline- 
ating local medical service areas, 
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many small difficulties and problems 
arose. Residual areas, apparently be- 
longing to no particular community 
were continually turning up. In most 
cases, these small areas were allo- 
cated to centers on the basis of avail- 
able roads; but if roads were equally 
available to all surrounding centers, 
then the residual areas were allocated 
more or less proportionately to the 
size of adjoining areas. In the final 
stages of the delineation process, a 
great deal of “smoothing” was neces- 
sary. 


B. Allocation of local areas to hospital 
communities was determined largely 
on the basis of distance. 

C. Also, the allocation of hospital areas 
to regional centers was largely on the 
basis of distance. 


D. The problem of estimating the popu- 
lations of ‘medical service areas was a 
tedious one. Township population 
figures for 1950 were used, along with 
estimates of population distribution 
within townships. Fractional parts of 
townships, expressed in tenths, were 
estimated with the help of all avail- 
able road maps and delineated areas. 
A careful check was made to deter- 
mine the completeness and accuracy 
of the allocation of fractional parts of 
township populations to the proper 
medical service areas. 

E. Since no data on population by color 
or race were available for 1950, it was 
necessary to use 1940 county popula- 
tions by color as a basis for estimat- 
ing more or less roughly the number 
of nonwhite people in each medical 
service area. 


F. After each area had been delineated 
and its population estimated, the 
number of doctors and dentists in the 
area was determined from the various 
directories referred to above. 


THE COMPLETED MAP AND ITS USES 

A section of the completed medical serv- 
ice area map of North Carolina is shown in 
Figure 3. Note that small areas have com- 
plex boundaries.2 Strangely enough, the 
local road and highway patterns offer some 
justification for the mapping technique 
used. Highways leading from small centers 


2 Compare with Michigan's medical service 
area map as shown in: John F. Thaden, 
Distribution of Doctors of Medicine and Osteo- 
paths in Michigan Communities, Michigan AES 
Spec. Bull. 370 (June 1951). 
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into larger centers are more direct and of 
higher quality than those connecting two 
small adjoining centers; and frequently a 
main highway passing between two small 
centers will channel traffic and trade away 
from the smaller centers into the larger 
cities. 

After the North Carolina map was com- 
pleted, it was used by the North Carolina 
Hospital Study Committee as a basis for 
evaluating the distribution and adequacy of 
hospital facilities and medical personnel in 
the state. 

The completed map shows 275 medical 
service areas. An analysis of the popula- 
tion and medical personnel of these areas 
classified in a number of ways shows the 
usefulness of the map. Consider, for ex- 
ample, Table 1, which shows population 
and medical personnel ratios for areas 
classified by size of central town or city. 

Of the 275 areas, 196 have central towns 
of less than 2,500 population and are desig- 
nated as “rural-centered”; 79 have central 
towns of more than 2,500 and are desig- 
nated as “urban-centered.” About 53 per 
cent of the rural people of the state live in 
urban-centered areas, and consequently de- 
pend on urban physicians and hospitals for 
medical services. This mapping process 
makes possible a fair and realistic picture 
of the distribution of physicians in relation 
to the rural population. For example, in 
North Carolina as a whole, the number of 
--- rural people for each rural physician was 

’ 4 5,188; whereas, in the rural-centered areas, 





qancasTee 


+ the population per physician was only 2,163. 


‘ orrmeeerieceie: ee Another interesting sidelight revealed by 
LEGEND . moe the table is that the rural population is 

—- greater than the urban population in the 

simian: ieian: einai & twenty areas having centers of between ten 
COMMUNITY HOSPITAL > ot and twenty-five thousand population, as 
coryees = ates well as in all classes of areas having smaller 

centers. As a matter of fact, if all urban- 
centered areas are grouped together, more 
than half of the total population of such 
areas is found to be rural. Even in areas 





wtorcar SCHOOL 


MEOICAL SERVICE CONTER 
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ALCIONAL BOUNDARY ED 
———— 


HOSP: TAL AREA BOUNDARY 








eto a, SHAVE 2804 BOUNDARY “cecceces 








at eta sae nino having centers of 50,000 or more, 36.8 per 

pane cent of the population is rural. 
—— Bowl % Teas Other interesting relationships are re- 
vealed when the 275 medical service areas 
FIGURE 3. A SEcTION oF THE NorTH are classified by doctors per area, popula- 
CAROLINA MEpICAL AREAS Map tion per area, etc. However, the illustration 


given is sufficient to show the usefulness 
and significance of studying the distribution 
of facilities and personnel by medical serv- 
ice areas. 
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TABLE 1. DistrrpuTion or Active Doctors 1n 275 MEDICAL SERVICE AREAS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, BY POPULATION OF CENTRAL TOWN OR Clty, 1950* 
as Number net | Peputation, | Pereunt nme 
‘ py ig a areas Fronted =a 1950 doctor 
ee err 275 3,174 4,050,921 67.3 1,276 
Rural-centered areas .. 196 526 1,137,797 100.0 2,163 
Urban-centered areas. | 79 2,648 2,913,124 54.6 1,100 
Under 500... ...... | 45 65 188,968 100.0 2,907 
MO “Wn cvccacxses 70 146 335,428 100.0 2,297 
Fe |) Se 81 315 613,401 100.0 1,947 
2,500- 4,999........... 28 302 501,488 75.5 1,661 
5,000- 9,999........... 21 375 525,550 68.6 1,401 
10,000-24,999........... 20 622 821,645 52.4 1,321 
25,000-49,999........... + 228 289,517 46.9 1,270 
50,000 and over........ 6 1,121 774,924 36.8 691 








 @These are preliminary data made available by t 
subject to revision after the data have been checked 
(1) Directory of American Medical Association, 
ty, August 1951; 
NEIGHBOR GROUPS—AN INFORMAL 
SYSTEM OF COMMUNICATION 


by Selz C. Mayo and William E. Barnett? 


INTRODUCTION 


Two ideas form the basis for this research 
note: (1) Neighborhoods as typically char- 
acterized have undergone a great deal of 
change; and (2) at least one action agency 
—the Soil Conservation Service—is using 
an informal grouping known as “neighbor 


groups” as a major adult educational 
channel. 
Sociological research has pointed up 


some of the major changes taking place in 
neighborhoods and neighboring relation- 
ships in rural society. At the same time, 
extension sociologists and perhaps other 
social scientists have urged action agencies 
to capitalize on and use identifiable infor- 
mal and voluntary groupings in rural so- 
ciety. These latter ideas have been widely 
accepted as is indicated by the following 
statement: 

“_..Up to December 31, 1950, the Soil 
Conservation Service had located ap- 
proximately 33,000 neighbor groups con- 
sisting of more than 284,000 farm fami- 
lies. While accomplishments have 


+ North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 


10: 
(3) Directory of Medical Specialists, 1950. 














he North Carolina Hospital Study Committee and are 
in the field. Sources of data on medical personnel: 
(2) Directory of the North Carolina Medical Socie 


been very satisfactory, much remains to 

be done to get widespread understanding 

and adoption of the neighbor-group 
approach.”! 

The general purpose of this note is to 
point up the significance of neighbor groups 
as a fruitful field for sociological research. 
The specific purposes are: (1) to define and 
characterize neighbor groups on the basis 
of very limited observation in specified 
areas of North Carolina, and from a review 
of the literature; (2) to indicate briefly and 
in broad outline, based on sociological the- 
ory, a framework for the study of neighbor 
groups such that various studies may have 
comparability; and (3) to state some of the 
problems of SCS administrators as they 
attempt to work through neighbor groups; 
these specific operational problems offer 
rural sociologists a research opportunity to 
be of service to action agencies.? 


1 Alfred M. Hedge and Howard W. Ream, 
“Natural Groups Speed Conservation,” Soil Con- 
servation, Vol. XVII (Aug., 1951), pp. 9 ff. 

2 A cursory review of Soil Conservation, offi- 
cial organ of the Soil Conservation Service, from 
January, 1950 through August, 1952, revealed 
the following articles dealing with neighbor 
groups: Hugh Bennett, “People Working To- 
gether,”’ Vol. XV (Jan., 1950), pp. 128 ff; Howard 
W. Ream and G. M. Morris, “Crowds Are Made 
Up of Clusters,” Vol. XVI (Apr., 1951), pp. 199 

footnote continued on nert page 
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NEIGHBOR GROUPS DEFINED AND CHARACTERIZED 


What is a neighbor group? As used in 
the Soil Conservation Service, it is 
“ ..., the smallest natural grouping of 
people next to the family. It is made up 
of families bound together by certain 
customs, traditions, religious beliefs, na- 
tional background, likes, interests, and 
needs. Each family is to some extent 
influenced by other families. They often 
visit each other, help each other in times 
of sickness and distress, borrow and lend 
farm equipment and household items, 
and sometimes exchange labor and share 
ownership of machinery. They often link 
up for social and recreational activities. 
The neighbor group, then, is a group 
characterized by the many friendly, inti- 
mate, and personal contacts. It is the 
group in which the folks look upon each 
other as ‘good neighbors.’ These groups 
are small, usually running from 5 to 12 
families. seldom less than 5, rarely more 
than 12.""8 
The literature cited points out that neigh- 
her groups should not be “confused” with 
either neighborhoods or communities. The 
neighbor group definition involves only the 
concept of primary relationship. The con- 
cept of space is not a part of the definition. 
There is no contiguous or adjoining-farm 
patial pattern essential to the development 
of such groups. Field observations indicate, 
Lowever, that this pattern frequently exists. 
Field observations further reveal that many 
SCS agents at the county level do employ 
the neighbor group interchangeably with 
neighborhood. In their work the terms 
are “confused.” 
An important element In the neighbor 
group is the neighbor-group leader. He 
may be referred to as the “key man” or 





f Kenneth Welton, “Demonstrating Value of 
roup Planning,” Vol. XVI (June, 1951), pp. 
Ho ff \lfred M. Hedge and Howard W. Ream, 
Natural Groups Speed Conservation,” Vol. XVII 
\ug., 1951), pp. 9 ff: Barrington King, “Con- 
ervation in North Carolina: One For All, and 
All For One,” Vol. XVII (Aug., 1951), pp. 12-13: 


Kenneth Welten, “Changing the Approach,” Vol 
XVI (July, 1951), pp. 284 ff. 

Rural Sociology has carried a single item (in 
Applied Sociology Notes) with reference to 


ehbor groups, and that article dealt with only 
ispeet of the subject: Charles M. Hardin, 


Natural Leaders’ and the Administration of 

| Conservation Programs,” Vol. XVI (Sept., 

1), pp. 279 fe 

lwo articles by E. J. Niederfrank have ap- 
ared recently in Ertension Service Review, 
The Neighbor Gronp Idea.” Vel. 23 ¢Apr., 142) 
vp mw ff od = “Finding and Working with 
Neighbor Groups, Vol. 23 (May, 1925), pp. SO ff 
See also William E. Barnett and Selz C. Mayo, 


Neighbor Groups—Observations from Iredell and 
Rockingham Counties, North Carolina,’ N. C. AES 
‘rorress Report RS-14 (June, 1952) 
tloward W. Ream and G. M. Morris, “Crowds 
Made Up of Clusters,” op. cit., pp. 199-200 


“key neighbor.” Agency workers make a 
conscious effort to play down the term 
“leader.” In many respects, however, the 
key neighbor is a functional leader. On the 
basis of limited observation at this stage of 
investigation, it appears to be of importance 
to allow these groups to function informally 
and naturally for optimum effectiveness. It 
is believed, by those who work with neigh- 
bor groups, that even semi-formalization 
depreciates the value of the group as a 
channel of communication. 

SCS believes it is solving some of its 
problems with the technique of working 
through neighbor groups. The following il- 
lustration serves to point up some of the 
characteristics of neighbor groups in opera- 
tion: 

“For several years we have tried to 
get something started around Glendale 
Springs on Highway 16. Several attempts 
failed until we started on the neighbor 
group idea. We located the leader by 
the Shea Method. He turned out to be 
Arthur Rose. At the time he did not 
have a farm conservation plan. We soon 
got one on his farm. Since then we got 
four more around him, and just a few 
weeks ago he told us he wanted us to get 
all of his neighbors worked. I think this 
is a good example of what locating the 
right man can do. I also think that we 
will have a nice neighbor group in action 
when we complete the rest of the plans 
in the near future.’ ’* 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN NEIGHBOR GROUPS 


The contention here, simply stated, is that 
neighbor groups have been inadequately 
studied in rural society and that this is a 
significant field for sociological research. 
Meaningful sociological research, however, 
must be accomplished within a framework 
which will make two or more studies of 
neighbor groups comparable and thereby 
accumulative, and also make the knowledge 
of neighbor groups additive to a body of 
knowledge and understanding in a broader 
field of human group behavior. To these 
ends it is believed that the broad frame- 
work outlined and defined by Bennett and 
Tumin® affords a point of departure. 

Since this is not a note on an operational 
research model, there is no intention of 
developing the Bennett and Tumin concepts 
in relation to neighbor groups. It will suf- 
fice to indicate that their outline encom- 


* Memorandum from M. W. Lowry, Chief, Re- 
cional Project Plans Division, SCS (Spartan- 
burg, S.C.) to all ranking Field Officers, en- 
titled “Examples of Working with Neighbor 
Groups,” July 12, 1951. 

5’ John W. Bennett and Melvin M. Tumin, So- 
cial Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), 
especially chaps. 5, 6, and 7. 
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passes five broad elements: regularity, 
structure, function, change, and meaning. 
Their concepts translated into analytical 
tools, along with their interrelated discus- 
sion of status and role, should meet the 
twin objectives of meaningful sociological 
research. The present writers believe that 
researchers contemplating sociological re- 
search in neighbor groups will be rewarded 
by carefully studying this broad outline. 


RESEARCH WITH ACTION AGENCIES 


Agricultural administrators are confront- 
ed with major problems in the use of neigh- 
bor groups as a channel of communication. 
Some of these problems are important at 
the state level, i.e., they involve the rela- 
tionship of the state staff with the field 
agents. Other problems arise as field agents 
go about their daily tasks of working with 
neighbor groups. Still other questions arise 
as to the relationship of agency to agency 
in capitalizing on this avenue of adult edu- 
cation. 

The following are four of the major ques- 
tions which have arisen during the observa- 
tions and discussions in North Carolina. 
(These are used for illustrative purposes 
only, and by no means do they represent 
all of the major problems.) 


(1) SCS has a training program for its 
agents to acquaint them with the neighbor 
group concept, how to locate neighbor 
groups, and how to work with them effec- 
tively. An evaluation of this training pro- 
gram would be given high priority in a re- 
search program. The major problem is ex- 
emplified by the remarks of one adminis- 
trator when he stated: 


“One of our biggest problems is sell- 
ing the individual agents—getting them 
to understand it, see its possibilities and 
advantages, then to make use of it. So 
often an agent will appear to accept this 
concept, but then he'll turn around and 
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never make use of it or only make a ges- 

ture at using it.” 

(2) Research is needed on the methods 
used by field agents in working with neigh- 
bor groups to discover how these methods 
can be made more effective. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that within the same 
agency different agents are using different 
methods of working with neighbor groups. 
Some feel that all they need do is to locate 
the group leader and work almost entirely 
through him, with very little contact with 
the members of the group. Other agents 
feel that it is essential to distribute their 
contacts equally among all the mentbers of 
the group. There are other interpretations 
similar in nature but varying in emphasis. 


(3) There is great need for determining 
the best wav for two or more agencies to 
work with neighbor groups. Should each 
work individually, or should they coordi- 
nate their efforts? If agencies cooperate, 
should the agency first establishing contact 
act as the coordinator? 

(4) The present method of locating the 
leader and determining the membership of 
the neighbor group is still somewhat crude. 
The technique used has been an indirect 
approach. For example, the agricultural 
worker goes into an area and establishes 
contact with a farmer. He asks him who 
his close neighbors are—those with whom 
he neighbors, with whom he associates so- 
cially rather frequently, who would give 
him aid when he needed it in time of 
trouble, and who would exchange work and 
tools with him—and obtains additional con- 
tacts in this manner. This process is re- 
peated as contacts are made with other 
farmers. Research is needed on ways of 
improving on this technique in order to 
make the process more positive and easier 
to administer under field conditions by 
agents with a minimum of sociological 
training. 
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Edited by Paul A. Miller 


SHARE DAIRYING: NEW TENANCY 
PATTERNS FOR THE SOUTH 


by Lewis W. Jones* 


Cotton tenancy emerged in the South 
after the established system of man-land 
relationships had been disrupted by the 
Civil War. The emerging system of man- 
land relationships lacked uniformity to the 
extent that it was necessary for the Censu 
3ureau to employ Eugene W. Hilgard to 
make a special study of the tenancy systein 
Hilgard’s work resulted in a special report 
on cotton in the census of 1880. 

Today, as cotton in the Old South declines 
in importance or its cultivation becomes 
mechanized, new uses are made of land for- 
merly devoted to cotton. One of these uses 
is dairying. Following casual observation 
in the Alabama Black Belt, a study was 
made of the recently developed dairy in- 
dustry in Perry County, Alabama, where 
tenure arrangements differing from those 
in cotton production were observed. 

Where dairying is becoming established 
in the South, the traditional type of ten- 
ancy is being supplanted by forms of ten- 
ancy that seem peculiarly fitted to dairying. 
The usual designations of types of tenancy 
become inappropriate when definitions, to 
say nothing of connotations, no longer ap- 
ply. In dairying, the traditional typology 
for classifying tenants is no longer useful. 
Statistical studies of tenancy which use the 
established categories in measuring the 
shifting proportions of farm operators in 
the tenant status take little account of the 
revised meanings of the terms used. Share 
tenancy in dairying involves a different 
status from share tenancy in cotton pro- 
duction. 

The two types of share tenant in dairv- 
ing, which for want of better terminology 
can be called half-tenants and one-fourth- 
tenants, differ from their counterparts in 
cotton production—the sharecropper and 
the share tenant. They differ in the ten- 
ant’s investment in the productive enter- 


prise Relationships between landowner 
and tenant are not the same as those in 
cotton production. Relationships of th: 


tenant to the market and to financing agen- 
cies in dairying are unlike those relation- 
ships in cotton production. 
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Studies of trends in farm tenancy in the 
South establish and reiterate the fact that 
tenancy is declining, but changes in status 
of tenants remaining have not been de- 
scribed. This is especially true of the areas 
where the tenancy considered is in dairying 
rather than in cotton production 

The most frequent method of renting 
farms is that of paying a share of the 
products as rent. In 1945, 37.1 per cent of 
the tenant operators were classed as share 
tenants; 24.3 per cent were classed as share- 
croppers; 7.4 per cent paid both share and 
cash rent; while 21.6 per cent paid cash rent 
only.' A share system for dairying should 
be expected when it is observed that the 
share system is apparently preferred in the 
tenant production of many crops. “Share 
renting is most prevalent in areas that pro- 
duce staple crops as in the grain, tobacco, 
and cotton areas. The largest contiguous 
share-rent area, other than the cropper 
area, is located in the Panhandle of Okla- 
homa and Texas, in Kansas, eastern Colo- 
rado, and in southeastern Nebraska. Win- 
ter wheat is the chief crop in this area.”* 

Precedent for share livestock production 
is found in the Middle West, but it is on a 
grain-livestock basis with significant differ- 
ences from the pasture-dairying in the 
South. “Share-cash renting is most preva- 
lent on livestock cash-grain farms of Illinois 
and in the West North Central States. On 
these farms the grain lands are usually 
rented for a share of the crops while small 
acreages for pasture and hay and other mis- 
cellaneous uses are rented for cash.”* The 
systems observed in the South do not in- 
volve a grain-livestock combination, and 
there is no mixed share-cash payment for 
land. 

A variation of the share-grain system and 
the operation of a livestock sharing system 
was observed by Miner in his study of Har- 
din County, Iowa. “Sharecropping (sic) is 
the most prevalent tenancy arrangement. 
Under the grain share system, the tenant 
furnishes machinery and stock and pays the 
owner half the corn crop, 40 per cent of the 


' Graphic Summary of Farm Tenure in the 
i nited States ooperative report by the Bureau 


ef the Census and the Burca ‘ Agr iltural 
Economics (Washington, D. ISDA, 14S), p. 2 
See also Paul Landis, Hural Life in Process (New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 1%). p. 420 
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small grain, and cash rent for pasture and 
hay land. A variation on this is stock shar- 
ing, in which the owner pays for half of the 
stock and seed and shares equally with the 
tenant in all profits. Only about one-eighth 
of the share tenants are on stock shares al- 
though they profess a preference for it.” 

Description of share dairying similar to 
that being established in the South was not 
found in the literature. Little attention, 
apparently, has been paid to the new sys- 
tem in the South. In one instance mention 
is made of share dairying but in a manner 
which later will be shown to be misleading. 
“Dairying in certain areas is being carried 
on by operators who use croppers to supply 
part of the labor. In lieu of wages, these 
workers receive a share of the receipts from 
the dairy enterprise.” 

The systems of share dairying to be de- 
scribed may be considered as falling into 
two of the categories used by Harris in 
classifying landless farm people: “share- 
croppers, classified as such by the Census 
on the basis that they do not furnish all 
their workstock, (and) full tenants, in- 
cluding all other farm operators who do not 
own all or a part of the land they operate.” 
These are quite general categories. As the 
foregoing descriptions indicate, there is 
such variation within them that they have 
little descriptive value in determining ten- 
ancy status. The basis for their determina- 
tion is what is invested in production. Of 
equal importance, it would seem, is what 
returns the tenant gets from production and 
the role of the tenant in the production 
process. 

In the half-tenancy of dairying, as ob- 
served in central Alabama, the tenant re- 
ceives one-half of the earnings of the enter- 
prise, as does the sharecropper in cotton 
production. The landowner provides pas- 
tures and a milking barn which meets the 
requirements of the sanitary code. Whereas 
in cotton production the sharecropper owns 
nothing to invest in production aside from 
his labor, in dairying he owns half of the 
cows and the landowner the other half. So 
his investment in production is one-half of 
the dairy herd and his labor in milking, 
caring for the animals, and developing pas- 
tures. His return is one-half of the pro- 
ceeds from milk and the calves from his 
cows, to add to his herd or to sell 


‘ Horace Miner. Culture and Agriculture (Ann 
\rbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949), p. 33. 
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In one-fourth-tenancy, the landowner 
makes the same provisions made by the 
landowner in half-tenancy, except that all 
of the animals belong to the tenant So 
the one-fourth-tenant invests his labor and 
a herd in production. His return is three- 
fourths of the proceeds from the sale of 
milk. 

In both these types of tenancy, the rela- 
tionships between the landowner and the 
tenant are markedly different from those of 
landlord and tenant in cotton production. 
The relationships are more formal in dairy- 
ing and there is less supervision of opera- 
tions by the landowner or his managerial 
representative. A house for the half-tenant 
is usually provided by the landowner, but 
none of the other traditional expectations 
of sharecroppers is met. Notable is the 
fact that the cotton credit system, to which 
have been attached many of the often- 
noted abuses in the sharecropper system, 
does not operate in dairying. Payment for 
milk is made semi-monthly, making credit 
advances for family living unnecessary. 
The same circumstance eliminates the an- 
nual “pay day” characteristic of cotton 
There is no “settlement” between landlord 
and tenant; for the milk buyer mails each 
party in the arrangement his share of the 
proceeds from milk sales. This indicates 
recognition of a formal contractual ar- 
rangement between landlord and tenant. 
This arrangement exists also in the case of 
the one-fourth-tenant. Below is an exam- 
ple of the accounting made to the tenant in 
sending the semi-monthly payment check. 


July 15, 1950 
Class I—2757 lbs. @ $6.41 cwt.. . .$176.72 


Class II—1405 lbs. @ $2.94 ewt.... 41.31 
218.03 
NI brs inn wots pots $24.97 
| ee 48.26 
Station rent ........ 1.25 
74.48 
AE se $143.55 


For the rent items—in this case, one-fourth 
—a check is mailed to the landowner. 
Already indicated is a difference between 
the relationship to the market for the cot- 
ton tenant and the dairy tenant. The 
sharecropper seldom was aware of the cot- 
ton market, since his produce was sold by 
the landlord and the transaction later re- 
ported to him by the landlord. The half- 
tenant in dairying has direct contact with 
the market and thereby a concern for the 
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price of his product and for decreasing the 
proportion of Class II, or “surplus” milk, in 
his sales. 

Since the tenant dairyman has only ani- 
mals to invest in, he may undertake the 
purchase of a dairy herd and pay for it out 
of his milk proceeds. In the area studied 
this was common practice. The tenant 
whose statement of account is reproduced 
above was paying $120 a month to the bank 
that financed his purchase of cows. These 
payments on the bank loan were flexible 
and geared to the milk income. This tenant 
had paid the bank as much as $200 per 
month on his note. The 31 cows purchased 
by this tenant cost $3,800; the addition 
of interest brought his indebtedness to 
$4,029.55. In the first year, $1,673.66 had been 
paid to the bank on this indebtedness 
Another tenant who entered dairying four 
years ago on the same terms now owns 56 
cows and a bull. At the time the study was 
made he was milking 29 cows and said that 
his income, after rent and hauling were de- 
ducted, varied from $650 to $800 per month. 

Some of these share dairymen would be 
classified by the Census as part owners 
They own small farms, 40 to 100 acres in 
size, and produce milk on a tenancy ar- 
rangement. Improved pastures and a reg- 
ulation milking barn represent more of an 
investment than small farmers may con- 
veniently make. When the landowner 
makes such an investment the tenant can 
invest in cows and, with stock and his own 
labor, enter dairying. 

These new forms of tenancy which have 
appeared in the Black Belt seem to fit the 
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pasture-based dairy economy. The eco- 
nomic situation in which pasturing of herds 
is the practice, rather than grain and for- 
age feeding, encourages milk production by 
tenants. Arrangements between land- 
owners and tenants insure a stable labor 
supply, because the worker invests in pro- 
duction and shares the risks. Benefits to 
the landowner are in having workers whose 
earnings depend upon production. Owner- 
ship of all or part of the dairy herd makes 
responsibility for care of the herd a matter 
of self-interest. Labor required in the 
growing of pastures is supplied in part by 
tenants whose animals feed on the pastures. 

Benefits of the arrangement to tenants 
are a higher income and an improved 
standard of living over that provided by 
cotton. Ownership of a dairy herd repre- 
sents capital investment which returns 
regular dividends in additional animals. 
The tenant is protected by the formal, con- 
tractual character of the relationship with 
the landowner, and by the fact that many 
of the evils of the traditional relations of 
landlord and tenant in cotton production 
have been eliminated. 

Uncertainties in the new tenure arrange- 
ments exist in the dependency of the ten- 
ant-owned herds upon the landowner’s pas- 
tures. Only time will tell whether these 
new share-dairying arrangements are sta- 
ble. Alongside them there are dairies oner- 
ated by wage laborers who have no stake 
in production. The extent to which the 
owners of pasture lands find tenancy ar- 
rangements economically profitable will un- 
doubtedly determine the stability and num- 
ber of such arrangements. 
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Cultural Sciences: Their Origin and Devel- 
opment. By Florian Znaniecki. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 
1952. Pp. viii + 438. $6.00. 


Criticism rewards inadequately the pro- 
digious labor necessary for an acceptable 
review of this book. It contains 438 pages 
of paragraph sentences, each requiring the 
most meticulous analysis. As a formidable 
plethora of tedious verbal juxtapositions, 
Cultural Sciences matches anything written 
by Sombart, Weber, Toennies, Pareto, Hob- 
house, or Parsons; but, unlike the works 
by which those writers are best known, it 
has not a line lacking its own irrecusable 
thought-germ. 

Couched in highly philosophical refer- 
ence, maintaining a firm grasp on many 
sciences, savoring of a rich historical per- 
spective, Cultural Sciences offers a harvest 
festival to the aristocracy of intellect de- 
voted to “the sociology of knowledge.” But 
it might lure their polar counterpart, the 
“integrationists,” to self-destruction, which 
would be fine, although it is not meat for 
them. Nor is it bait for Rotarians, Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretaries, and other 
gentiles looking wistfully over the palings 
of cultural (social) sciences as so many 
knothole-peeping yokels at a nudist camp. 
It is a fitting culmination, an apt con- 
vergence, of the life-time thinking of a 
penetrative scholar. 

Beginning with an introductory note on 
knowledge and the concept of order, the 
book seems to fall into four major divisions. 
First, there are three chapters on order: 
(1) order as the creation of conscious 
agents, (2) objective order as a condition 
of successful activity, and (3) metaphysi- 
cal theories of universal order. Second, 
there come treatments of (4) theories of 
man, (5) data of human experience, and 
(6) natural order among data. Third, there 
are discussions of (7) human actions, (8) 
active tendencies, (9) human attitudes, and 
(10) standards and norms. Fourth, one 
finds (11) cultural patterns and systems of 
action, (12) disorganization of cultural sys- 
tems, (13) reorganization of cultural sys- 
tems, (14) the function of sociology as cul- 
tural science, and (15) practical applica- 
tions of cultural sciences. The motif of the 
book is expressed nowhere better than in 
the preface, “Knowledge and the Concept 
of Order.” 





As did Comte, Spencer, and others—but 
quite differently—Znaniecki classifies 
knowledge as pragmatic, moral, religious, 
philosophic, and scientific; and order as 
natural, logical, and social. “In American 
colleges and universities, we usually dis- 
cover four divisions of scientific knowl- 
edge: mathematics, natural science(s), 
humanities or humanistic studies, and 
social science(s)” (p. 2). Parenthetically, 
Znaniecki does not imply (contrary to the 
habit of the “integrationists”) that the 
humanities comprise an integral, perhaps 
monolithic, discipline. These knowledges 
manifest varying degrees of exactness, de- 
finitiveness, amenability to sensory percep- 
tion, etc. For a long time the natural 
sciences (and their incestuous handmaiden, 
mathematics) dominated the world of 
knowledge, admitting that they embodied 
man’s greatest achievement. Despite the 
marvelous proficiency of the natural 
sciences, certain areas of knowledge—eco- 
nomics, linguistics, political thought, theol- 
ogy, education, etc—are beyond their 
reaches. This is enough to show that there 
is not, as Comte and Spencer supposed, an 
organic continuum which gradually fizzles 
out into sociology at its most nebulous ex- 
tremity. 

Unlike Pareto, a mathematician in child- 
hood, an economist in manhood, and a 
sociologist in sainthood, Znaniecki grad- 
uated from (but never renounced) philos- 
ophy upon reaching adulthood. Hence, 
he does not see the same need seen by his 
forebears to apologize for sociology, al- 
though he defends it vigorously. One does 
not understand, however, why he casts a 
light role in cultural science for economics, 
which is neither a natural science, “a 
humanity,” nor mathematics. It can be 
only a cultural science, but it has little 
weight in the scheme of this book, unless 
it be as technology and other things non- 
scientific. Loria, Weber, Sombart, and 
many others seem to think sociology ges- 
tates in the womb of economics. The agri- 
cultural economists once boasted the pa- 
ternity of the American “woodscolt,” rural 
sociology. They are less proud of it now 
than they used to be. On the other hand, 
psychology, much nearer to a stillborn nat- 
ural than social science, occupies a con- 
spicuous role, although often disguised as 
social psychology. Rural sociology gets 
two paragraphs (pp. 48-49). 
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The pay-off comes in Znaniecki’s reasons 
why sociology is the hub of the cultural 
sciences. It is essentially the science of 
human relations as experienced in partici- 
pation; it repudiates Comte and Spencer’s 
idea that political science is a chapter in 
sociology; cultural integration depends 
upon social organization (no offense meant 
to cultural anthropology, which occupies 
more than its deserved share of emphasis 
in the book); and, lastly, “ . sociology 
provides the concept of a common dynamic 
component which conditions the cultural 
and natural history of all collectivities” (p. 
410). Then, approaching his summons un- 
like “a quarry slave at night,” he dreams 
“as a sociologist and a philosophical opti- 
mist, .. . that sooner or later all important 
human problems will be entrusted to cul- 
tural scientists, and that sociologists will 
assume the task of ascertaining how inno- 
vations ...in various realms of culture 
{here are included all the natural sciences 
and about everything else] . . . can be co- 
operatively used by social groups of prac- 
tical agents for the best advantage of 
humanity” (p. 419). That is the only thing 
capable of making me want to ride in an 
airplane while still alive, and when it hap- 
pens I hope to be able to buy a one-way 
ticket to Pluto at half-price. If anything 
can produce more confusion and conflict 
than now exists in the world, it would be 
a fascistocracy composed of social scien- 
tists. Let everyone speak for himself on 
that. 

So, a grand, intrepid old scholar writes 
what he thinks is his valedictory; but he 
is only 70 years old. He may still find that 
“the last of life is the part for which the 
first was made,” and may begin an entirely 
new era of productive work. Such are the 
sentiments of all. Meanwhile, I shall need 
tu read Cultural Sciences “again, and again, 
and again,” for I have not done it justice, 
and I know it. 


Otis DuRANT DUNCAN. 


Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 


A Study of Rural Society. By J. H. Kolb 
and Edmund deS. Brunner. Fourth 
edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. x + 532. $5.50. 

The 1952 edition of this textbook in 
rural sociology retains the same style and 
general organization as its predecessor. It 
is characterized by all the merits and some 
of the shortcomings of the older editions. 
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It has been and still is a well-balanced, 
scholarly presentation of sociological re- 
search and census materials relating to 
rural life; the latest of such materials are 
incorporated in this revision. Although 
there is evidence of some neglect of infor- 
mal associational patterns other than local- 
ity groups, this reviewer feels that the 
treatment of group relations and social 
institutions is especially meritorious. The 
chapters relating to rural-urban relations 
and special-interest groups are perhaps un- 
equaled elsewhere. The addition of many 
charts and pictures has added greatly to 
the appearance of the book; this together 
with some simplification of writing has per- 
haps added to its readability. 

Although it is written from a distinctly 
sociological point of view, much of the con- 
tent would fit into a nonsociological treat- 
ment of rural life just as well. This does 
not necessarily detract from its usefulness 
in courses dedicated to a better general 
understanding of rural life, but it probably 
does not give a student a true picture of 
what rural sociology really is and what it 
really does. The absence of a systematic 
treatment of such things as social process, 
personality formation, and value systems 
may be objectionable to some. Those who 
found the book a bit too detailed and diffi- 
cult for lower classmen may still find it so. 
The addition of sections on rural regions 
and social class strengthens the book and 
undoubtedly will be welcomed by prospec- 
tive users. 

Even though not intended as a problems 
book, it contains a wealth of carefully 
documented observations relating to such 
commonly recognized problem areas as 
rural welfare, health, recreation, govern- 
ment, education, and religion. Pervading 
the discussion is a wholesome, invigorating 
philosophy of social change and planning 
that should leave the student with an en- 
lightened optimism concerning man’s abil- 
ity to guide his own destiny. Problem areas 
are treated in a direct, but guarded and 
highly stimulating manner. 

In short, what has always been a good 
textbook is now a still better one. No one 
selecting a rural sociology text should fail 
to examine it carefully in surveying the 
field. Those desiring a better general under- 
standing of rural society and its problems 
from a sociological point of view will also 
find the book very useful. 


HERBERT F.. LIONBERGER. 


University of Missouri. 
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Social Psychology. By Robert E. L. Faris. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1952. 
Pp. vii + 420. $5.00. 


This volume was “written for use as a 
text in college courses in social psychol- 
ogy.” Three features place it among the 
best textbooks in its field. First, clarity 
of style warrants more than casual notice. 
This results from excellent organization as 
well as sentence structure. Second, key 
concepts from experimental literature are 
well integrated into the traditional socio- 
logical approach to social psychology, re- 
sulting in a more complete explanation of 
man’s behavior. One outstanding example 
is the use of the process of “canalization” 
as the vehicle for the social origin of moti- 
vation. Third, the facility with which the 
author moves between theoretical proposi- 
tions and research findings has rarely been 
surpassed. 

A fourth feature of the book will be con- 
sidered an advantage by some and a dis- 
advantage by others. The author has suc- 
cessfully presented an integrated theory. 
Teachers who prefer the more extensive 
coverage of the eclectic treatment will not 
find this text to their taste. Consideration 
of some traditional areas is sacrificed in 
favor of the integration of the theory pre- 
sented. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the theory is systematic in the sense 
of organizing areas of basic agreement and 
supplementation from various schools of 
thought into one consistent account of 
man’s behavior, rather than in the sense of 
presenting one school of thought. 

The criticism of old-school instinct 
theory and conditioning could well be 
shortened, in the context of approaches 
more frequently found in contemporary 
social psychology. 

The introductory chapter orients’ the 
reader to seek the explanation of man’s 
behavior in the structure of social relations 
and in the history of the person’s social 
interaction. The second chapter is a criti- 
cism of biological explanations. The next 
two chapters treat motivation, and they 
are perhaps the strongest in the book, par- 
ticularly since the subject is a difficult one. 

The general subject of consciousness is 
then considered. Mind is viewed as a pro- 
cess, and the concept of unconscious mind 
is shown to be neither necessary nor use- 
ful in explaining man’s behavior. The gen- 
esis of the self is explained in the terms of 
G. H. Mead. As in the case of all such pre- 
sentations, no research is cited to test the 
basic propositions of the symbolic inter- 
actionists. It is particularly obvious in this 
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book where theory is carefully checked 
with research findings at most other points. 

Following this, social influences on learn- 
ing, perception, memory, attitudes, beliefs, 
and ability are treated. A chapter is de- 
voted to the character of primary inter- 
action and its consequences, especially to 
aspirations and social control. Subsequent 
chapters treat role theory and abnormal 
personality. The concluding chapter is a 
discussion of trends and problems in the 
development of social psychology. 

Rural sociologists engaged in research 
relevant to social psychological concepts 
may find the need to translate some prop- 
ositions into terms amenable to test, but 
they will also find an unusually high pro- 
portion of propositions already in such 
terms. They may find some disappointing 
omissions, e.g., reference group theory, per 
se, but they will also find many provoca- 
tive hypotheses integrated into a system- 
atic theory. 

CHARLES E. RAMSEY. 


University of Minnesota. 


Outside Readings in Sociology. By Edgar 
A. Schuler, Duane L. Gibson, Maude 
L. Fiero, and Wilbur B. Brookover. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1952. Pp. xii + 884. $2.95. 


This is a book of readings prepared to 
supplement a standard textbook in teach- 
ing the general introductory course. It is 
intended to relieve library congestion and 
loss of instructor and student time by pro- 
viding an abundance of supplementary ma- 
terial at low cost. Hence, the editors have 
provided tables showing how to correlate 
the readings with fifteen of the current 
textbooks in sociology. 

The authors state that the criteria used 
in selecting the readings were two in num- 
ber: (1) Will the selection contribute to 
a clearer student understanding of soci- 
ology? and (2) Is the selection readable? 
From this point of view they seem to have 
done a good job. A total of ninety-four 
readings is included, and, iithough they 
average nine pages in length, individual 
readings vary greatly. The great names of 
sociology are well sprinkled throughout, 
and as one views the list he is likely to 
feel a desire to own the book for its con- 
venience, even though he is not teaching 
introductory sociology. 

A valuable feature is the inclusion of a 
brief biographical sketch of the author of 
each reading, carried as a footnote to the 
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first page of each selection. A brief intro- 
duction to help orient the student is pro- 
vided for each reading. 

Rural sociologists will note the inclusion 
of readings by Dwight Sanderson, T. Lynn 
Smith, and Howard W. Beers. 


CHARLES E. LIVELY. 


University of Missouri. 


Current Sociology. Vol. I, No. 1. Prepared 
by the International Sociological Asso- 
ciation for UNESCO. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 80. 
$3.50 per year, $1.00 per copy. 
This represents a notable, and much 


needed, addition to sociological literature. 
It is the first issue of an international bib- 
liography of sociology, promoted by 
UNESCO with the assistance of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association and the 
support of the Co-ordinating Committee on 
Documentation in the Social Sciences. The 
board of editors listed consists of the late 
Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; David 
Glass, London School of Economics and 
Political Science; and Georges Smets, Insti- 
tut de Sociologie Solvay, Brussels. 

The list of periodicals covered includes 
152 journals, although not all of these were 
fully examined for this first number. The 
titles of the journals indicate that a rather 
broad definition of sociology is to be fol- 
lowed in making up the bibliography. The 
scheme of classification includes an intro- 
ductory section on history of sociology, 
textbooks, teaching, reference works, cur- 
rent developments, etc. This is followed 
by sections on General Sociology, Institu- 
tions and Groups, Social Interaction and 
Intergroup Relations, Social Control, Com- 
munication, Social Development and 
Change, Sociology of Primitive and Under- 
developed Peoples, Social Surveys, Social 
Pathology, and Applied Sociology. These, 
in turn, are subdivided, so that the total 
number of bibliographic classifications is 
sixty-five. Rural Sociology is listed as a 
subdivision of Section III, Institutions and 
Groups, along with Urban Sociology. 

Bibliographic items are listed in the 
language of the text. For all except French, 
the English translation of the title is also 
given. There is no annotation. Classifica- 
tion captions and preface are given in both 
English and French. 

In addition to the classified bibliography, 
an author index and a somewhat detailed 
subject index are included. 

The preface does not state how often 
the bibliography is to be issued; but, since 
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this first number covers the first six months 
of the year 1951, it may be assumed that 
there will be two numbers per year. If 
the timing of the first number is followed, 
the bibliography for any given six-month 
period will appear exactly one year later. 

The reviewer feels that the appearance 
of this bibliography represents a genuine 
step in the direction of the development 
of an international sociology. Current So- 
ciology deserves the support of sociologists 
everywhere. 

CHARLES E. LIVELY. 


University of Missouri. 


Of Societies and Men. By Cary! P. Haskins. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
Inc., 1951. Pp. xiv + 282. $4.50. 


It is frustrating to try to write a review 
of this book because its scholarly compe- 
tence on the one hand and its excellence of 
expression on the other set standards im- 
possible to equal. The temptation, resisted 
in deference to the conventions of review- 
ing, is to arrange a sample of quotations 
that would reveal the sweep of the work. 

Sociologists have usually undertaken to 
close their conceptual systems within 
ranges of the phenomena of human life, 
excluding as irrelevant those orders of life 
that are other-than-human. There is, how- 
ever, a literature of animal sociology in 
which hypotheses are generalized to the 
“social way” in both human and nonhuman 
forms. Haskins now moves this literature 
to a new approximation of adequacy, 
searching the evidence from natural and 
biological science to see whether any ends 
of evolutionary development are common 
to all orders.of societies. His most cli- 
mactic conclusion is an estimate as to the 
inevitability of complete societal integra- 
tion: totalitarianism. 

The three “great parameters” of evolu- 
tion—complexity, integration, and special- 
ization—each persistent through all the 
unfolding of life (perhaps also in nonlife) 
are manifest in the development of organ- 
isms and of societies, even human socie- 
ties. The position taken is not that simil- 
arities among orders of societies prove 
evolutionary kinship, but rather that there 
are limits to the variation and selection of 
responses to a Great Environment. Selec- 
tion—in cosmic sweeps of time—operates 
to eliminate those forms of the “social way” 
that do not have such balance of complex- 
ity, integration, and specialization as to 
survive. 

Societies exist in three evolutionary 
classes—the family, the integrated forms, 
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and the associative forms. The “special and 
infinitely serious social problem of man” 
(p. 179) is in his ancient and deep adjust- 
ment to the family, while also living in 
an associative society evolving in rapid 
dynamism, combined anomalously with an 
integrative “third society,” uniquely 
human, the society of culture. 

The associational-integrational dualism 
of human societies—not found in non- 
human forms—is at once the peril and the 
promise of mankind. The peril is total- 
itarian “perfection” of integration, which 
is for man, because of the individuality of 
his mind, actually retrogressive, atavistic, 
and incapable of survival. The promise is 
“democracy”—progressive, still evolving, 
and alone capable of maintaining those fine 
tensions of association and integration— 
neither frequent nor essential in the non- 
human world, but by which societies of 
man may realistically expect to endure. 

This book passes to and from the usual 
divisions of science, finding that science- 
at-large in its master framework of evo- 
lutionary development offers the basic 
rationale for democracy. 

“The brain of man, the nature of his cul- 

ture, and the role of that culture in his 

civilization give him, for the first time, 
the immense power, unique in the his- 
tory of the organic world so far as we 
know, of choosing the direction. of his 
own social —— of guiding it 

toward those ends” (p. 222). 

HOWARD W. BEERS. 


University of Kentucky. 


The Ethnology of 
Middle America. By Sol Tax and 
others. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1952. Pp. 312. $5.00. 


The reader need not concern himself 
with the title of this book—so far as the 
reviewer is able to judge, it has little or 
no relationship to the contents. The sub- 
title is somewhat more appropriate. 

The volume is a report on a seminar 
dealing with Middle American Ethnology, 
which was held in New York City from 
August 29 through September 3, 1949. The 
gathering was sponsored by the Viking 
Fund, and those participating were thirty- 
two scholars, nearly all anthropologists, 
who had been actively engaged in research 
activities in Mexico and Central America. 
Highly praiseworthy is the fact that eight 
of the participants were from outside the 
continental United States—five from Mex- 
ico and one each from Guatemala, Ger- 
many, and Puerto Rico. Nathan L. Whetten 
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was the one rural sociologist present at the 
deliberations. Prior to the sessions twelve 
anthropologists prepared eleven papers 
which formed the basis for most of the dis- 
cussion. In revised form, these papers also 
constitute most of the published report. 
The general nature and scope of the book 
is revealed fairly well by a glance at the 


titles of its fourteen chapters: ‘“Meso- 
America” by Paul Kirchhoff; “General 
Characteristics of Present-Day Meso- 


American Indian Society” by Robert Red- 
field and Sol Tax; “Economy and Technol- 
ogy” by Sol Tax; “Ethnic and Communal 
Relations” by Julio de la Fuente; “Social 
Organization” by Calixta Guiteras Holmes; 
“The Supernatural World and Curing” 
by Charles Wisdom; “Religious and 
Political Organization” by Fernando 
Camara; “The Life Cycle” by Benjamin D. 
Paul and Lois Paul; “Ethos and Cultural 
Aspects of Personality” by John Gillin; 
“Notes on Acculturation” by Ralph Beals; 
“Dance Acculturation” by Gertrude P. 
Kurath; “Four Hundred Years After,” a 
transcript of the first of two summary ses- 
sions; “The Sixteenth Century and the 
Twentieth,” the transcript of the second 
summary session; and “A Summary for the 
Twenty-Ninth International Congress of 
Americanists.” Some parts of the discus- 
sion are incorporated as footnotes to the 
respective papers. A_ short bibliography 
and a map of the area complete the vol- 
ume. 

The paper on “Social Organization” 
(chapter 5 of the book) is limited entirely 
to a study of kinship, the family, the clan, 
lineages, etc. “Life Cycles” (chapter 8) 
describes the rites accompanying preg- 
nancy, childbirth, infancy, childhood, pu- 
berty, marriage, adulthood, and death. 


In general, the book is so lacking in in- 
tegration that those who are not anthro- 
pologists will have considerable difficulty 
in reading it, even though the materials 
are mostly simple description and catalog- 
ing of traits. The reports on the discus- 
sions, relegated piecemeal to occasional 
footnotes, are so sketchy that those who 
were not present can hardly grasp the tenor 
of the debates. On the other hand, some 
of the original contributions—particularly 
the analysis of the realm of the sacred in 
the chapter by Redfield and Tax and the 
discussion of “passing” in the chapter by 
de la Fuente—are deserving of the highest 
praise. 


T. Lynn SmMITu. 


University of Florida. 
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The Population of India and Pakistan. By 
Kingsley Davis. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 
258. $7.50. 


This book, the fifth in a series of studies 
of major populations undertaken by the 
Office of Population Research of Princeton 
University, is a thorough, authoritative, 
scientific, encyclopedic, and timely study 
of the sociology and economics of overpop- 
ulation and its attendant evils in an area 
containing more than one-sixth of the pop- 
ulation of the globe. 

The source materials for this monumen- 
tal effort include not only the relatively 
good Indian censuses from 1867 on, but also 
hundreds of other books, articles, and offi- 


cial documents. Vital statistics in India 
are not complete and reliable, as is the 
more general population census. Far from 


all births and deaths are registered; and 
frequently the information reported is 
scanty and inaccurate. The Indian general 
census, unfortunately, provides little direct 
information on internal migration; but 
place-of-birth data are available. The 
shortcomings of the available censuses and 
vital statistics are adequately treated. A re- 
vealing statement is: “If the census officials 
in India have had any defect at all, it is 
that they have been scholars and govern- 
ment men first and statisticians second.” 

The shortcomings in the basic statistical 
material have been partially overcome by 
an unusual skill in statistical adjustment, 
corrections, estimates, and the like. The 
overall result is a magnificent job of both 
analysis and ‘presentation. The book is 
profusely documented with references, 
tables, and neatly drawn maps and charts. 

Included as major parts of this work are: 

I. “The Overall Picture,” a sort of his- 
torical and geographical introduction, with 
a statement of the growth of the Indian 
subcontinent’s prodigious population. 

II. “The Fight Against Death,” an an- 
alysis of mortality, disease, and famine— 
Malthus’ positive checks to population 
growth. 

III. “Human Fertility in India.” 

IV. “The Net Balance: Natural In- 
crease.” 


V. “Migration, Its Direction and Ex- 
tent.” 
VI. “Social Structure and_é Social 


Change,” in which are treated urbanization, 
education, caste, religion, partition, agri- 
cultural inefficiency, population policy, and 
forecasts. 
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Rural sociologists will be interested in 
the findings regarding rural-urban differ- 
entials and related social and economic 
problems; some of the more important find- 
ings concern: fertility, rural-urban migra- 


tion, other internal migration, literacy, 
mortality, overpopulation in rural areas, 
agricultural inefficiency, human relations 


in agriculture, and levels of livine. 

Davis sees no easy or early solution to 
overpopulation in India and Pakistan. The 
situation, he concludes, will get worse be- 
fore it gets better. In his discussion he 
steers neatly between Malthusian fatalism, 
on the one hand, and the superficial opti- 
mism of our technological Pollyannas on 
the other hand. An increase in mortality 
is no solution to, but rather a result of, 
overpopulation. Yet in the short run, an 
epidemic or famine which kills 50 or 100 
million people may make life easier for the 
remaining population. Even Gandhi, who 
vas opposed to modern contraception, is 
quoted as saying facetiously “ per- 
haps we need some epidemics.” 

Like Malthus, Davis sees no permanent 
gain from either migration or an increase 
in agricultural production. There are no 
underpopulated areas large enough to ab- 
sorb a number of migrants sufficient to ease 
the population pressure in India and Paki- 
stan. The only permanent constructive so- 
lution then, Davis concludes, is a decrease 
in the number of births, which might pos- 
sibly be brought about by means of a mass 
program of education in _ birth-control 
methods, or perhaps indirectly by the pro- 
cess of industrialization and urbanization 
which has occurred in Western countries. 
Davis is most skeptical of the possibilities 
in a direct educational program in birth- 
control methods. A change in attitudes and 
values, such as might follow a speeded-up 


program of industrialization, must come 
first. 
The industrialization solution to the 


overpopulation problem seems to be the 
most promising but, again, author Davis 
points out one by one the almost insuper- 
able obstacles: lack of capital and lack of 
educated and trained workers, as well as 
the puzzling fact that, although industrial- 
ization in India began before it did in 
Japan, India has lagged far behind. This 
lag in industrialization is attributed to: (1) 
India’s subservient colonial status; (2) 
India’s social structure of caste and famil- 
ism; and (3) the effects of excessive over- 
population: “ ... population growth has 
become a Frankenstein.” 
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This reviewer feels that the author puts 
too much hope in industrialization as the 
solution to the Indian dilemma. Perhaps, 
as Davis says, “India and Pakistan need 
industrialization about as bad as any coun- 
try in the world and they need it quickly”; 
but isn’t industrialization simply a means 
to a higher level of living (including 
health, leisure, recreation, education, and 
culture), some important elements of which 
a socialistic government might initiate now 
on a leavening basis—if not on a large 
scale—in spite of the lack of extensive re- 
sources? 

Incidentally, it is puzzling to note that 
Davis, in his chapter on education, does not 
mention the basic education movement 
which has been adopted by many of the 
provincial governments. Basic education 
seeks to teach the child through productive 
labor, and if properly operated would be 
an economically self-sufficient system. 

Another approach which Davis passes 
over all too lightly, in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, is health services and health educa- 
tion. One has the suspicion that he, like 
too many others, feels that a more inten- 
sive health program resulting in lower 
mortality would accentuate the population 
pressure problem, leaving us, as Malthus 
might say, “right back where we started.” 
But would it? The improvement in health 
and the spread of health education would 
generate interests, attitudes, and values 
conducive to voluntary birth-control prac- 
tices. The reviewer would be the first to 
agree, however, with Davis’ general point 
that a health-improvement program should 
be tied in with a more general social and 
economic approach. Certainly there is no 
one panacea for India’s complex popula- 
tion problem. 

The author, his associates, and the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on turning 
out a most attractive and usable book. It 
will make a beautiful as well as a valuable 
addition to any sociologist’s library. The 
book is effectively and artistically illus- 
trated with twenty-two maps (black and 
white) and fifty-five charts—line graphs, 
age pyramids, histograms, etc. Because 
these are so attractive and clear, the casual 
reader will likely spend most of his time 
looking at the maps and charts and over- 
look the tables, the interpretations, and the 
discussion. 

The mathematical-minded critic will 
wonder, in the case of line graphs, why log 
scales were used in some cases and not in 
others. For example, a vertical log scale 
would have been appropriate for the bot- 
tom part of Figure 4, which compares the 


rates of population growth of India and 
the United States; instead the author 
chose a base year (1871) as 100 per cent. 
It is also puzzling that the log scale was 
not used in Figures 3, 31, 32, 38, 49, 50, and 
51. 

On the other hand, the use of the log 
scale in a number of charts is questionable. 
For example, the use of the log scale in 
Figure 30, “Changing Distribution of 
India’s Urban Population by Class of City, 
1881-1941,” based as it is on percentages 
which have as a common denominator the 
total population of India, is not called for 
and is misleading. It would have been 
sufficient to plot either the total population 
of the various size groups of cities on a 
vertical log scale, or the percentages on a 
simple arithmetic scale. Also, the use of 
the log scale seems inappropriate in Fig- 
ures 37, 39, and 43. 


C. Horace HAMILTON. 
North Carolina State College. 


The Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great 
Migrations That Made the American 
People. By Oscar Handlin. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1951. Pp. 
310. $4.00. 


It would be fortunate if more written 
history approached the quality of The Up- 
rooted. Mr. Handlin tells the story of the 
migration since about 1800 of Europeans 
to the United States, primarily in terms of 
the impact of this migration upon the large 
majority of those involved. Although not 
a single case history, as such, is presented, 
the physical, mental, and emotional ex- 
periences of the immigrants are presented 
in a manner which tends to make _ the 
reader identify himself with these immi- 
grants much as he would with leading 
characters in good fiction stories or motion 
pictures. 

The author begins by describing village 
life in Europe, with emphasis upon the 
complex, integrated pattern of social re- 
lationships and the rapidly increasing se- 
verity of problems associated with the un- 
usually fast growth of population since 
1750. 


The endless succession of trying prob- 
lems encountered by the migrants is pre- 
sented in an understanding and sympa- 
thetic manner. Most of these problems 
centered around the journey to the port 
of embarkation; waiting for passage on a 
boat; the crossing of the Atlantic; inability 
to move beyond the port of landing; inse- 
cure employment at menial, low-paid 
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work; slum housing; high disease rates; 
church participation; alienation from those 
left behind in Europe and—after about 
1900—from the native-born of native par- 
entage; family disintegration, including the 
loss of control over children and the grow- 
ing gap between the immigrants and their 
children. All of these problems were inten- 
sified for the migrants by the narrow, 
static nature of their peasant background. 
These unfortunate people were totally un- 
prepared for nearly all of the problems of 
adjustment they encountered. 

Despite the fact that no footnotes or 
substitute historical documentation appear 
in The Uprooted, it is obviously a scholarly 
work. The “immigrant press,” private cor- 
respondence of immigrants, writings of 
sympathetic American observers, publica- 
tions of historical societies, and several 
books—including the Polish Peasant in Eu- 
rope and America—were the chief sources 
of information used. 

The material presented is exceptionally 
well organized. The style of writing is 
flowery and “literary,” as if much effort 
were spent in polishing it, so that it would 
not be commonplace. “They would prob- 
ably have said that it was the mill town 
made the least demand upon them” is a 
mild example of peculiar word order fre- 
quently used. A few of the more extreme 
cases of peculiar sentence structure are 
difficult to understand and grammatically 
incorrect. In general, the book is easy to 
read and understand. 

Mr. Handlin seems to take particular de- 
light in ridiculing sociologists, social work- 
ers, and public school teachers of a genera- 
tion or two ago, without once intimating 
that the ideas and behavior of those he 
ridicules are as sharply rejected by well- 
trained, present-day sociologists, social 
workers, and school teachers as by him. 

Both informative and interesting, The 
Uprooted is well worth reading. 


Me LviIn S. BROOKS. 


Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


The Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in 
the Southeast. By Charles S. Mangum, 
Jr. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1952. Pp. viii 478. $7.50. 

This volume contains a compilation of 
farm tenancy law in force in eleven states 
in the Southeast—Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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Tennessee, and Virginia. Only a small part 
of the law included in this treatise is statu- 
tory. Most of it was compiled from thou- 
sands of decisions of appellate courts. Pub- 
lication marked the end of an enormous 
task. 

The treatise opens with a discussion of 
the economic chaos that followed the Civil 
War. New workable relationships had to 
be created between landowners and the 
new freedmen. Some system had to be 
worked out to replace the old economy. 
Wage labor was tried for a time but was 
found not feasible. “ ... This failure of 
wage labor led directly to the establish- 
ment of the sharecropping system in the 
South.” The problem is said to have been 
handled without special legislation by the 
use of contractual agreements between the 
landowners and tenants or croppers. 

Among the legal topics discussed are the 
distinctions between tenancies and crop- 
ping contracts, and the rules of law relat- 
ing to the creation of such agreements. Also 
discussed are the rights and duties under 
leasing and cropping contracts of land- 
lords, tenants, subtenants, and assignees. 
Chapters are included dealing with im- 
provements and repairs, holding over, em- 
blements, torts and crimes incidental to 
farm tenancies, peonage, possessory actions, 
and wrongful eviction. Agricultural liens 
receive major attention. Seven chapters 
are devoted to their scope, limitations, and 
priorities. 

This study, in the words of its author, 
“has been attempted with a view to obtain- 
ing a treatise which would be useful to 
lawyers, sociologists, agrarian economists, 
and agriculturists alike.” Certainly that 
end was partially achieved by the assem- 
bly and analysis, in one volume, of the 
farm tenancy law of the region. However, 
the book’s value to nonlawyers is impaired 
by a profuse use, sometimes unavoidably, 
of technical legal terms. Also, little con- 
sideration seems to have been given lay 
readers in the organization and presenta- 
tion of subject matter. 

Lawyers and educators will find the book 
interesting and informative reading. How- 
ever, at times the setting forth of facts and 
holdings of case after case becomes tiring. 
Its value as a textbook and as a reference 
work would have been enhanced by pre- 
senting more of the law state by state, as 
was done in chapters 14 and 17. In most 
other chapters, Alabama law was discussed 
first, followed by the law of Arkansas, and 
so on through the alphabet. But at times 
the reader cannot readily distinguish pres- 
ent law from that having only historical 
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significance. A comprehensive index is in- 
cluded to facilitate finding the law of each 
state. 

Most chapters and some subtitles end 
with an appraisal and conclusions. These 
reflect the prevailing fragmentation of 
learning in our culture. Also, they seem 
to be grounded on the premise that laws 
which appear fair and equal on their face 
will necessarily operate equitably in a 
given social, economic, end political setting. 
One must realize that the courts, local 
magistrates, the bar, police officers, and 
others, all play an important part in the 
administration of tenure law. To this re- 
viewer, the author’s chapter conclusions 
add little, and more appropriately should 
have awaited completion of planned re- 
search on the operation of these laws in the 
field. 


The text concludes with a disappointing 
chapter on suggested reforms of tenancy 
law—a rehash largely drawn from legal 
publications. This chapter suffers from the 
failure of the author to find his way around 
the velvet curtains that separate legal bib- 
liographies from those of other social sci- 
ences in our libraries. 


Among the reforms suggested for con- 
sideration are laws denying statutory liens 
for rent and supplies when rental rates 
exceed specified maximums, as in Texas; 
laws limiting the rate of interest that may 
be charged for “furnish,” as in North 
Carolina; statutes abolishing the distinc- 
tion between tenants and croppers, as in 
Alabama; laws shifting the burden of re- 
pairs to landlords and allowing tenants 
compensation for improvements, as is pro- 
vided, respectively, in Georgia and Louisi- 
ana; and laws providing for continuance 
of farm leases from year to year unless 
either party gives a 4-month notice before 
the end of the rental term, as in Iowa. One 
often wonders how these laws which are 
suggested for wider use have worked out 
in practice in their home states. 


The author devoted seven chapters to 
agricultural liens—an obvious recognition 
of their central significance in the farni 
tenancy structure. He acknowledges that 
the landlord’s lien has been criticized be- 
cause it interferes with the tenant’s effort 
to obtain credit, but concludes that “a 
good substitute for the landlord’s lien has 
yet to be devised.” Perhaps one should 
look more carefully for innovations within 
the Southeast region and beyond. 


Erittinc D. SOLBERG. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Culture and Society: An Introduction to 
Sociology. By Francis E. Merrill and 
H. Wentworth Eldredge. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xi + 611. 
$5.50. 


This book is one of the many new texts 
in introductory sociology. Merrill and 
Eldredge’s volume is indeed a good addi- 
tion to the seemingly ever-growing number 
of books in this field. Carefully written, 
logically constructed, and using the latest 
research data, it covers the conventional 
areas of the beginning sociology course. 
The authors consider that they have made 
a unique contribution, in their last three 
chapters, to the field of applied sociology— 
or, more specifically, to that of social plan- 
ning. 

Almost all sociologists are interested in 
the usefulness and significance of social 
planning, social engineering, or applied 
sociology. Except in rare instances how- 
ever, sociologists have not been too suc- 
cessful, either in their writings or their 
actual performance, in showing precisely 
how sociological principles can be em- 
ployed in social planning. They seldom go 
beyond broad generalizations and loosely 
used sociological jargon. Merrill and E]l- 
dredge seem to be describing the nature of 
social planning rather than showing how 
sociological principles and data can be ap- 
plied to the planning process. It is in this 
area that the book is not nearly so success- 
ful as one might have hoped. Unquestion- 
ably it is a difficult subject, and the authors 
are to be commended for making the at- 
tempt. 

Joseru B. Grrrier. 


Iowa State College. 


Principles of Sociology. By Ronald Freed- 
man, Amos H. Hawley, Werner S. 
Landecker, and Horace M. Miner, with 
a chapter by Guy E. Swanson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. xx 
+ 683. $5.25. 


This new text for the general intro- 
ductory course represents an attempt “to 
meet the need for a more integrated set of 
basic principles of sociology and to provide 
in the same volume a series of pertinent 
readings.” It is the outgrowth of consider- 
able experience with the first course at the 
University of Michigan. The book is or- 
ganized into fifteen sections, each of which 
has an introduction and a summary by the 
authors. In between are selected readings, 
two to seven per section. A short list of 
annotated references is added to each sec- 
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tion. The authors state that the book is 
adequate for a two-semester course if the 
additional references are used. 

The general plan of the book emphasizes 
social organization, integration, stratifica- 
tion, and social change. Emphasis is placed 
upon the urban community, as the illustra- 
tive type, with five of the fifteen sections 
devoted to it. The term “rural” does not 
occur in the index. A section on folk society 
is included 

It is perhaps unusual for a book of read- 
ings to be called “Principles,” but the title 
is apparently a “trade” feature. The auth- 
ors state that the so-called principles are 
really hypotheses, with validity dependent 
upon the amount of supporting evidence 

The book is handsomely put up, with 
clear type on good paper, and a double- 
column page. There are pertinent tables 
and charts, but no display of photography. 
A list of objective examination questions, 
which accompanies the book, should be 
useful for the first term in which the book 
is used. 

CHARLES E. LIVELY. 


University of Missouri. 


Social Dynamics: Principles and Cases in 
Introductory Sociology. By Joseph B. 
Gittler. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xi + 346. $4.00. 


This book should prove valuable as a 
teaching tool. It is intended by the author 
as an expository device, not a contribution 
to theory and not a demonstration of prin- 
ciples. 

It consists essentially of a series of illus- 
trative case materials woven into a concise 
outline of major principles and concepts. 
However, the selection of materials is some- 
what unusual in that the author draws from 
a much wider variety of sources than is the 
case with the conventional collections of 
readings. Being concerned with exposition, 
not proof or demonstration, the author does 
not limit himself to the writings of sociol- 
even of scientists. Instead, he 
ranges wide, drawing from such diverse 
sources as biography, philosophy, history, 
literature, and even such formal documents 
as the Constitution and the Biologists’ Man- 
ifesto, in addition to the more commonplace 
histories, particular sociological studies, and 
original theoretical statements. This variety 
furnishes interesting reading and should be 
spice for the student 

The author is aware of some of the limi- 
tations of the case approach in teaching. 
In addition to the fact that cases can only 
illustrate, not prove, there are such pitfalls 


ogists or 
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as the necessarily nonrepresentative nature 
of individual cases, unintentional reénforce- 
ment of common prejudices and stereotypes, 
and rhetorical exaggeration. All of these 
pitfalls are present in this work. The case 
of five generations of beggars will, for 
some, confirm the folk belief that “once a 
beggar always a beggar”; Bercovici’s 
“Around the World in New York” redounds 
with racial and nationality stereotypes; and 
there is a tone of Paul Bunyanesque exag- 
geration in the “Proper Bostonian.” As in 
the use of all illustrations and case ma- 
terial, the teacher will be under obligation 
to avoid these pitfalls. 

The cases are linked together with suc- 
cinct definitions and statements of prin- 
ciples, so that the student can from this 
book alone get a reasonably complete cov- 
erage of the general theory of sociology, 
although, of course, no appreciation of the 
scientific methodology of the field. Thus, 
the author not only has fulfilled his avowed 
purpose of providing stimulating illustra- 
tive materials for the introductory course, 
but he has also contributed a concise state- 
ment of the general principles and con- 
cepts of sociology. 

DONALD O. CowWGILL. 


University of Wichita. 


Contemporary Social Problems. By Harold 
A. Phelps and David H. Henderson. 
Fourth edition. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xii + 536. $5.00. 


This edition has been brought up to date 
in its major statistics and is of considerable 
value for that reason, but its essential 
“readability” has not been improved. It is 
a difficult book to read, with its many short 
sentences of almost lecture-note style and 
incompleteness of thought, grouped into 
paragraphs of doubtful sequence. It is work 
for even a reviewer to keep his mind on it, 
and considerable effort would be required 
of a teacher to keep a class contented with 
it as a text. 

With the author’s main thesis—that social 
problems must be sharply defined and set 
in their context of multiple causes and ef- 
fects—a student of society’s seamy side has 
no quarrel. This reviewer doubts that this 
end has been achieved by the stringing to- 
gether of lists gathered from near and far, 
ancient and modern. Much of the valuable 
data, in “security” phraseology, “is uneval- 
uated.” The effect upon the reader, per- 
haps intended, is to bewilder him and leave 
the problem still undefined. One is tempt- 
ed, when laying down the volume, to ask 
the question asked by the mountain woman 
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whose child had just come off the carnival 
merry-go-round: “You've spent your mon- 
ey and had your ride, but honey, where 
have you been?” 

At once the counter-argument can be 
made that social problems are by nature 
confusing and have no easy answers. This 


is true. But a course in social problems is 
more than a tour through a museum of 
social monstrosity; it should clarify the 


confusion, develop a philosophy compatible 
with that of social organization, and 
gest fruitful avenues of approach. 
The distinguished authors have an en- 
viable reputation for doing just this in their 
advanced classes. This reviewer would sug- 
gest that in their fifth edition they share 
this technique also, in two or three addi- 
tional and expanded chapters. 
WILLIAM G 


Pennsylvania State College. 


sug- 


MATHER. 


The Modern Rural School 
terworth and Howard 
York: McGraw-Hill 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xii 


Education in Rural 


By Julian But- 
Dawson. New 
Book Company, 
494. $5.00. 


Communities. Fifty- 
First Yearbook, Part II. National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
Pp. x + 355. $3.50. 


The Modern Rural School and Education 
in Rural Communities are indeed timely. 
It has been ten years since the publication 
of a book directed to the same clientele. 
In those years, the changing scene has left 
its mark upon the rural community and 
upon education. It is well that leaders in 
‘rural education bring up to date a state- 
ment of philosophy and procedures in the 
light of present-day facts and objectives. 

It is good also that both books appear at 
the same time, for they supplement more 
than they duplicate each other. Ten writ- 
ers contributed to the yearbook, and seven 
chapters in the Modern Rural School were 
written by others than Butterworth and 
Dawson. Such duplications as there are 
within and between the two books—and 
there are the usual duplications to be 
found under joint authorships—do a service 
in emphasizing some concepts which have 
changed or are changing but are not yet 
quite crystallized. 

In each book there is a chapter by a rural 
sociologist, and there are repeated refer- 
ences to, or discussions of, the community 
school. Yet in neither book do sociologist 
and educator quite manage to get together. 
That both groups try to do so, and that in 
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both books the effort is made, is in itself 
significant. But each has a long way yet to 
go before either fully appreciates or capi- 
talizes upon what the other has to offer. 

In experience and interest, both Butter- 
worth and Dawson have had major concern 
for administrative aspects of rural educa- 
tion. Each has had great faith in reorgani- 
zation of school districts as the most prom- 
ising step toward better rural schools. Over 
the years each has seen rural people show 
an almost unbelievable degree of resistance 
to school] consolidation in spite of pressures, 
cajoling, ridicule. and financial induce- 
ments in the form of gifts or state aid. Each 
has seen consolidations formed which from 
the administrator’s view were sound, and 
yet which failed to function as had been 
hoped. At long last educators have come to 
realize that the sociologist has something to 
offer in the solution of this puzzle. 


But the rural sociologist and the rural 
educator have not as yet been able to speak 
a common language. Dawson, while writ- 
ing of the importance of the sociological 
community, still stresses the number of 
pupils (1200) between six and eighteen 
years of age he believes necessary for an 
effective and efficient administrative school 
unit. Fundamentally he finds it very diffi- 
cult not to think of the school as existing 
for its own purposes rather than as an in- 
stitution inseparable from, and indigenous 
to, its community. 


Education in Rural Communities is the 
fourth yearbook on rural education pub- 
lished by the National Society for the Study 
of Education. The first, appearing in 1911 
on the school as a community center, was 
an outgrowth of the Country Life Com- 
mission. It, as well as the two succeed- 
ing yearbooks—The Supervision of Rural 
Schools and The Status of Rural Education 
—were pace setters, and there is every 
reason to believe that the present volume 
will be equally important. 

In the Yearbook, those contributors con- 
cerned primarily with the curriculum and 
with administration at the lower echelons 
come nearest to bringing together sociology 
and professional education. Probably this 
is because of their firsthand contacts with 
the community and its people and because 
of their sensitivity to a really effective 
school program. They can not, or at least 
do not, verbalize the interrelationships. But 
out of all this comes promise that the rural 
sociologist and the rural educator will soon 
be able to intercommunicate to their mu- 
tual advantage. 
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In both books there is evident a growing 
awareness on the part of educators of the 
degree and significance of the uniqueness 
of rural life; of rural-urban interrelation- 
ships and likenesses; of population data and 


mobility; of the counter city-ward and 
country-ward movements; of the health, 
recreational, religious, and cultural needs 


of rural people—children, youth, and adults. 
Along with this goes a _ corresponding 
awareness of the physical environment and 
economic considerations as they relate to 
the 

Any rural school administrator or super- 
visor, any alert rural teacher, and most cer- 
tainly anyone responsible for the profes- 
sional preparation of rural teachers—like- 
wise the rural sociologist—should become 
familiar with these volumes. 


schoo! 


Wm. MCKINLEY RobINSON 


Western Michigan College of Education. 


Government in Rural America. By Lane 
W. Lancaster. Second edition. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xi + 375. $3.75. 

Government in Rural America is the sec- 
ond edition of a book which was copy- 
righted in 1937. The revision was necessary 
because, as stated in the preface, a new 
pattern of relationships is developing be- 
tween county, townships, and school dis- 
tricts in the United States, and because 
there is a progressive urbanization of modes 
of thought and of administration. The 
author, who is a political scientist, deals 
with these developments in the context of 
social processes and social relationships, 
though he does not specifically mention the 
concepts which sociologists use to describe 
them. Perhaps as a political scientist he 
should not be expected to mention them. 

In this book, the sociologist will find an 
ample description of local government and 
its functions in rural areas. Indeed, the 
whole book might be regarded as case- 
study material pertaining to local govern- 
mental institutions. Several characteristics 
of institutions are well illustrated. There is 
resistance to change, the continuance of 
ome units of government even though 
most of their functions have gradually dis- 
appeared, and the inevitable web of human 
relationships at the various levels. The 
author rightly makes the point that rural 
government is not a simple process. 

Problems of rural government are numer- 
ous. Decreasing population in some parts 
of the country is one. Demand for more 
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services of government is another because, 
as the book explains, the emphasis is now 
more on public service and less on com- 
mands and punishments, as it was in former 
times. Financing government is an impor- 
tant and persistent problem, and the alloca- 
tion of responsibility to the various govern- 
mental units—state, county, and township 
—is a perennially debated issue. It is logi- 
cal, therefore, to find that chapters dealing 
with police and justice, highways, educa- 
tion, and welfare and health constitute a 
major proportion of the book. 

The foregoing subjects and many other 
matters are discussed in a thorough and ob- 
jective manner. In general, the author's 
analysis and deductions appear to be in 
accord with the conclusions of sociologists 
who have dealt with the probiems of local 
government in rural areas. Only at one 
point did this reviewer feel disposed to 
disagree. The inference is made that se- 
curity programs, as developed mainly 
through the Social Security Act, provide 
something which somehow is a substitute 
for individual effort, and that if people ac- 
cept one, they lose the other. Such an as- 
sumption is not substantiated in either re- 
search or actual observations. It is more 
nearly correct to regard the benefits of the 
Social Security Act as supplementary to 
individual effort. 

The chapter entitled “Local Units and a 
New Governmental Pattern” is excellent in 
explaining the nature and cause of existing 
units and the advantages of new patterns 
of government reorganization. The reader 
is warned, however, against the ready ac- 
ceptance of such reforms as reduction in 
the number of local units, the short ballot, 
longer periods for officeholders, the inte- 
gration of administration and control of 
local finance, and the county manager sys- 
tem. The inertia of local populations and 
vested interest are ever present. It is diffi- 
cult to dramatize efficiency in a rural popu- 
lation prone to personalize all political 
issues (p. 353). 

Thus, it occurs to this reviewer that in 
attempting to understand governmental 
changes and administration, the political 
scientist and the sociologist may advan- 
tageously make a teamwork approach to 
the study of the reconstruction in local 
government. Government processes are in- 
fluenced, and in fact are made possible. 
through a network of social relationships 
The sociologist has at his command a series 
of concepts which help to explain the social 
basis of governmental action. The presence 
and importance of these relationships is 
recognized throughout this book, but their 
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description in a sociological framework is 
a task still to be done. 


CHARLES R. HOFFER. 
Michigan State College. 


The Anabaptist View of the Church: An 
Introduction to Sectarian Protestant- 
ism. By Franklin Hamlin Littell. Phil- 
adelphia: American Society for Church 
History, 1952. Pp. xii + 148. $2.50. 

Students of the sociology of religion will 
discover this to be one of the great essays 
in Anabaptist historiography of our time. 
With remarkable skill for accuracy, for up- 
rooting authoritative sources, and for weigh- 
ing carefully this evidence against that in 
a sprightly manner, the author gives us an 
entirely fresh approach to sectarian and 
Anabaptist origins. 

Littell eschews the traditional interpre- 
tations of Anabaptism as doctrinaire and 
apologetic to the group, and the usual his- 
toriography as dealing with leaders and 
groups in terms of certain fixed ideas and 
concepts apart from substantial evidence. 
Reformation historians in the intervening 
four centuries have treated the Anabaptists 
in one of two ways: They have dismissed 
them as peripheral with swift and easy 
strokes, or they have based their elabora- 
tion of the subject upon extreme hostile 
polemics. 

“The realization comes hard that the 
most significant materials upon which in- 
formed judgments might be based have 
lain relatively untouched for four hundred 
years in the archives of Swiss, Austrian, 
Czechoslovakian, German, and Dutch cities. 
For more than three centuries, most histor- 
ians depended entirely upon the colored 
and partial reports of the enemies of the 
Anabaptists.” 

Continental scholars seem to have shown 
more concern for proper revision of the 
traditional opinions than have those of the 
English-speaking countries. The newer 
approach is attributed to the rediscovery of 
primary sources and to the impact of re- 
ligion-sociologists, such as Ernst Troeltsch 
and Ernst Correll, who departed from the 
“well-worn path” of traditional historiogra- 
phy. The author’s treatment of The Ana- 
baptist View of the Church is most signifi- 
cantly related to contemporary rural Prot- 
estant sectarianism in America. 

The treatment is void of the nostalgia so 
frequently manifest in in-group writings, 
and the newer sources and documentation 
make it a worthy contribution to sociology. 


Joun A. HOSTETLER. 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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Exchange of Persons: The Evolution of 
Cross-Cultural Education. By Guy S. 
Métraux. Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Pamphlet No. 9. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1952. Pp. v 
+ 53. $0.50. 


Guy S. Métraux, writing for the Social 
Science Research Council, offers in this 
booklet a most interesting and informative 
historical review of international exchange 
of students and teachers. Earlier concen- 
tration of educational resources in one area, 
as in Europe in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, was a most compelling in- 
fluence in attracting students from abroad. 
The author emphasizes that such cross-cul- 
tural education was largely “subject to in- 
dividual initiative motivated by fashion and 
sanctioned by tradition.” He contrasts this 
very effectively with the present situa- 
tion in which we find a new alignment of 
powerful and influential nations with edu- 
cational centers more widely dispersed, in- 
volving a large development in America. 


A recent development is sponsorship of 
cross-cultural education by governments, 
international organizations, private philan- 
thropic groups, and professional groups. 
Thus to the traditional motive for cross- 
cultural education—advancement of science 
and scholarship—are now added two new 
motives: (1) the development of mutual 
understanding and good will on the inter- 
national level, and (2) the implementation 
of certain aspects of foreign policy. 

The author has an excellent section on 
recent trends in student exchange in which 
he discusses the relatively recent tendency 
to plan and organize student exchanges; 
the tendency for governments to use edu- 
cational exchange for international objec- 
tives; and the tendency to use cross-cultural 
education as a means of bringing social and 
scientific knowledge to various areas of the 
world, i.e., the technical assistance pro- 
grams. 

As more and more social scientists are 
working in cross-cultural education—either 
with foreign students in this country, or as 
teachers, research workers, or administra- 
tors abroad—we can gain much by a careful 
study of Métraux’s little volume. His final 
chapter, on the problems of higher educa- 
tion, shows clearly the need for integration 
among the various agencies working in this 
area, and the responsibility of the colleges 
and universities in curriculum offerings and 
special programs for foreign students. 


Rosert L. MCNAMARA. 
University of Missouri. 
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Behind Mud Walls. By Charlotte V. Wiser 
and William H. Wiser. Third printing. 
New York: Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xi + 180. (No price listed.) 


This little book reports the results of a 
study of the social and economic life of the 
village of Karimpur, in North India, by two 
missionaries who lived in the village for a 
five-year period. The study, begun in 1925 
and completed in 1930, was preceded by 
many years of experience in India. Their 
knowledge of the language and habits of 
the people, their skill at getting and holding 
the confidence of the villagers, and the aid 
given them by their two sons, who became 
the intimate playfellows of the village chil- 
dren, enabled them to gain a completeness 
of insight and detail regarding the compli- 
cated social organization and folkways of 
the village that seems to this reviewer to be 
rare, indeed. 

In view of the growing interest in pro- 
moting the Point-Four Program, the de- 
cision to reissue this book just now seems 
timely. It has been out of print for many 
years. Rural sociologists will find its de- 
tailed description of caste structure useful. 
But more important than that, anyone plan- 
ning to help with foreign educational pro- 
grams for the rural areas, not only in India 
but in other agriculturally backward areas, 
will do well to ponder its pages carefully. 
In this connéction, chapters 1 and 2, which 
deal with the role of the village leaders and 
the techniques of gaining the confidence of 
the people, are especially important. Also, 
chapter 7, which expresses the Indian vil- 
lagers’ philosophy regarding the merits of 
their present system and their attitudes 
toward social change, sets forth these views 
in an impressive manner. The authors state 
that the village has apparently changed lit- 
tle since 1930 when the study was com- 
pleted. 

CHARLES E. LIVELY 


University of Missouri. 


Built of Men: The Story of Indiana Coop- 


eratives. By I. Harvey Hull. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. Pp. 
xii + 212. $3.00. 


A foreword by Harry J. Reed, dean of the 
School of Agriculture, Purdue University, 
states that today’s Indiana “co-ops” are in 
large measure the result of Harvey Hull's 
vision and pioneer spirit. To the know-how 
acquired in twenty years as manager of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Hull now adds the know-why for the 
benefit of teachers, students, and coopera- 
tive leaders. 
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Pioneering, in the sense used by Dean 
Reed, represents adjustment to changing 
agricultural circumstances in the twenties 
of the present century. Farm prices that 
fell deeply while prices of fertilizer and 
other supplies scarcely declined at all rep- 
resented a problem not entirely rural. 
Farmers, writes Hull, saw business destroy- 
ing its own market by destroying the buy- 
ing power of the people. 

Preliminary efforts of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau to obtain and mix its own fertilizer 
reduced prices from $34 to $20 a ton. On 
this, Hull comments: “A _ resolution was 
passed at a Cincinnati convention of the 
fertilizer manufacturers whereby they 
unanimously agreed they would refuse to 
sell to this farmers’ organization.” 

In this case a new source was found. 
Similarly, when farmers realized that win- 
terkill of their legume plantings was the 
result of unadapted seed from warmer 
climates, they found their own sources of 
hardy seeds. Then, to assure disease-free 
chicks, a cooperative hatchery was set up. 
Unanswered requests for a tag on each bag 
of stock feed specifying the exact amount of 
each ingredient resulted in another coop- 
erative enterprise. 

A photographic reproduction showing the 
Farm Bureau oil refinery at Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, calls attention to a development 
including operation of 160 oil wells and a 
fleet of tank trucks for farmyard delivery 
of tractor fuel. 

Without an underlying philosophy, these 
could be only expedients, and doomed to 
perish when the circumstances that bred 
them disappear. But many of the early or- 
ganizers, having been trained in leadership 
in community churches, brought into the 
movement a strong conviction of Christian 
brotherhood, Hull points out. He notes, 
however, that the church as an institution 
often exerted a retarding influence, partic- 
ularly where ministers received heavy fi- 
nancial support from those opposed to coop- 
erative enterprises. 

“The greatest need of cooperatives to- 
day,” by Harvey Hull’s definition, “is a 
membership that knows that men can best 
serve themselves by working with neigh- 
bors—a membership which learns how to 
overcome the mean and petty misunder- 
standings that keep men from working to- 
gether harmoniously.” 

To that part of the farm youth that must 
seek employment off the farm each genera- 
tion, the author suggests the opportunity to 
be found in cooperative developments. In 
an appendix are listed national and regional 
organizations of imposing magnitude—in 
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processing as well as distribution. Products sudden policy changes possible in a govern- 


include paint, farm chemicals, barn equip- 
ment, milking machines, farm implements, 
auto tires and equipment, electrical appli- 
ances, canned vegetables, groceries, flour. 
and petroleum. 

Cooperatives, the author assures us, are 
a competitive force in our economy, a re- 
vised type of capitalism designed to serve 
members at cost, not for profit to share- 
holders. Stressing the difference between 
voluntary collectivism of this sort and state 
compulsion, he sees high value in coopera- 
tives as developing initiative and a sense 
of responsibility in the local community. 

PAUL GREER. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Government Project: An Account of Big 
Government in Action. By Edward C. 
Banfield. Foreword by Rexford G. Tug- 
well. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1951. Pp. 272. $3.50. 


This is the life history of the cooperative 
farm at Casa Grande in the Arizona desert, 
an FSA project which aimed but failed to 
reestablish on the land some fifty disad- 
vantaged families. Making skillful use of 
diverse materials, the author reconstructs 
the event-by-event story from 1935, when 
the Resettlement Administration optioned 
the land, until the project’s eventual liqui- 
dation in 1946. Described as “an account 
of big government in action,” the book is 
more fairly characterized as a seemingly 
objective (but not dispassionate) record of 
a failure in human relationships which un- 
derscores the difference between the ideol- 
ogy and the practice of cooperation. 

A feature of the work is the emphasis 
placed upon the comprehension not merely 
of what happened, but of why it happened. 
This is also the most likely point at which 
some sociologists may challenge the work 
of the author, trained in political science. 
Briefly, he views the life of the project as 
a “ceaseless struggle for power” between 
pro- and anti-government factions among 
the settlers. On the basis of the evidence 
presented, other explanations are possible, 
some of which the author examines. 

The inconsistency of “made work” with 
economic management, failures of leader- 
ship at the face-to-face level, the concern 
with public relations which limited FSA’s 
freedom to act, the lack of a definition of 
the situation and the consequent lack of 
guides to behavior (the very word “coop- 
erative” created uncertainties—as a “poor 
farm,” Banfield demonstrates, it might have 
succeeded!), the insecurity wrought by the 








ment project, a solidarity felt with the out- 
side world rather than the farm, and the 
tendency to measure the cooperative against 
ideal rather than real alternatives—here is 
material for checking many hypotheses. 

Banfield particularly censures the “false 
logic” of much literature on community or- 
ganization. The reader may wish to con- 
template the “techniques of a social scien- 
tist” which FSA specialists attempted to 
apply at the project. He may visualize him- 
self in the experts’ place and consider what 
he would have done or how he would have 
done it differently, in view of the ultimate 
outcome as documented in the behind-the- 
scenes report. 

This little volume should not be over- 
looked. It is a welcome and needed supple- 
ment to the type of research done by soci- 
ologists like Infield and Eaton. A brief re- 
view hardly does the book justice. As Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell says in the foreword, “We 
can see in it many lessons if we will.” The 
principles of a sociology of cooperation 
must be built upon many such documents. 


COURTNEY B. CLELAND. 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 


Alcohol, Culture, and Society. By Clarence 
H. Patrick. Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xv + 176. 
$3.00. 


In this book the author attempted to 
demonstrate that the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages is largely a cultural phenomenon. 
The hypothesis was: “The use of alcoholic 
beverages in a group or society is primarily 
a cultural phenomenon, and it is in the light 
of the culture of the group or society that 
the origin, development, forms, alterations, 
and control of the use of such beverages 
are to be understood” (p. 5). 

The task that the author set for himself 
was theoretically significant; however, he 
did not successfully achieve his objective. 
His conclusions are: “It now appears that 
we can safely conclude that our modern 
drinking patterns are largely products of 
cultural evolution” (p. 42). “The con- 
clusion of the present author is that the 
determining factor involved in the use of 
alcoholic beverages is culture” (pp. 77-78). 
“This study maintains that the use of alco- 
holic beverages is mainly a cultural phe- 
nomenon” (p. 119). 

Neither the hypothesis nor any of the 
conclusions is stated in precise, measurable 
terms. The influence of culture upon the 
use of alcoholic beverages is said to be 
mainly, largely. primarily, one of the most 
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important factors, the underlying factor, 
and the determining factor. Both the hy- 
pothesis and conclusions appear to be only 
a theory that the author expounds in vague 
terms without sufficient empirical evidence. 

In two instances the author emphasized 
cultural compulsion. He states: “It is cul- 
ture that determines the function or func- 
tions which alcoholic beverages may per- 
form in a particular society,” and “It is also 
culture that determines who within a given 
society may use alcoholic beverages” (p. 
59). His view is misleading, since it sets 
the person and culture apart as if the cul- 
ture were an active thing ordering people 
around and forcing them to do what they 
do not wish to do. 

The author’s apparent motive for making 
the study was to stress the need for social 
reform. More writing is devoted to this 
theme than to scientific inquiry. To him 
the use of alcoholic beverages is a social 
problem; alcohol is an “alcohol problem” 
(pp. xi, 4, 8, 12,...). Would he likewise 
refer to water as a “water problem,” or to 
milk as a “milk problem”? His bias is also 
detected at two other places in the book 
when it is said that we are “heirs of an 
‘alcoholic’ culture” (pp. 12 and 42). 

The four general motives given for drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages (pp. 47-48) will be 
questioned or criticized by some readers. 
Some of the alleged effects of the use of 
alcohol given in the volume are not valid 
(pp. 100 and 108-9). Research evidence 
does not show that alcohol, or any other 
single factor, is the cause of poverty or of 
crime. 

JAMES D. TARVER. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Family Life Education in School and Com- 
munity. By Elizabeth McHose. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952. Pp 
182. $3.50. 


This book presents the author’s observa- 
tions on developmental stages of marriage 
and family-life education programs in 
America’s schools and communities. In a 
literary form much like that of the short 
story, it points out problems that those who 
initiate family-life education programs are 
likely to face and suggests how they might 
effectively deal with them. 

The author telescopes and synthesizes her 
experiences in high-school teaching, sum- 
mer workshops, and teacher education into 
a setting of three composite communities. 
The first of these, Any City, is pictured as 
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a municipality of 100,000 or more. The 
others are Littletown, a town of 10,000 or 
less, and Rural Community. 

The first chapter illustrates “the urgent 
need” for family-life education. The second 
shows some approaches toward setting up 
of marriage and family-life education pro- 
grams in the three types of communities 
noted above. The third deals with common 
pitfalls in establishing family-life programs 
in the school and community. It also an- 
alyzes possible reasons for failure and makes 
suggestions for avoiding or successfully 
coping with these difficulties. The fourth 
discusses ways in which a community or 
school may appraise the results of its fam- 
ily-life education programs. Included is a 
rather comprehensive self-evaluation out- 
line: “Suggested Community Self-Apprais- 
al of Education for Marriage and Family 
Living.” The final chapter tries to show 
how any family-life education program 
grows only as it is supported by and en- 
hances the individual members of organi- 
zations fostering it. 

McHose has forcefully pointed out some 
of the major problems of inaugurating such 
programs and has suggested possible ways 
of meeting these problems. However, the 
ease and consistency with which all prob- 
lems discussed tend to be solved to every- 
body’s satisfaction seems unrealistic. Also, 
the emphasis on sex and adolescent adjust- 
ment, to the exclusion of the broader as- 
pects of family living, seems out of propor- 
tion. Nevertheless, for the layman, the 
community leader, the school administrator, 
and the student of family-life education, 
this book should serve a real purpose in 
making concrete and realistic the problems 
and potentialities of family-life education 
in America. 

MARVIN J. TAVES. 


University of Minnesota. 


Pioneer Doctor. By Lewis J. Moorman, 
M.D. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1951. Pp. xvii + 252. $3.75. 


Pioneer Doctor is a light, autobiographical 
story of a prominent Southern physician 
who spent the first six years of his career, 
around the turn of the century, as a pioneer 
country doctor in the Wheat Belt of north- 
western Oklahoma. The later and larger 
part of Dr. Moorman’s career was devoted 
to his specialties: internal medicine, tuber- 
culosis, and medical education. 

Although Dr. Moorman came out of a 
rural Kentucky environment and practiced 
as a country doctor, he does not seem to be 
aware of any unique elements in the medi- 
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cal-care problem of rural people today. He 
thinks that the automobile, good roads, 
changes in types of illness, changes in 
methods of medical practice, modern hos- 
pitalization, and so on have fully justified 
the movement of doctors from the country 
to the larger cities. In his opinion there is 
no shortage of physicians, and the trend tuo- 
ward more government in medicine is a 
bad thing. 

In spite of the revolutionary changes in 
the way of life in America, Dr. Moorman 
extols the “patient-physician relationship,” 
“freedom” in the practice of medicine, and 
voluntary health insurance—ideas which 
perhaps belong more to the good old days 
when he was a horse-and-buggy doctor on 
the plains of western Oklahoma than to the 
modern era of large-scale industry and 
mass employment. 

The best and most interesting part of 
Pioneer Doctor is the first 100 pages, which 
tell of Dr. Moorman’s experiences as a rural 
doctor. The author pays eloquent tribute 
to the friendliness, hospitality, and straight- 
forwardness of country folk. He also re- 
lates many dramatic, human-interest sto- 
ries of his treatment of the sick under try- 
ing conditions. 

The latter chapters of Pioneer Doctor 
cover, in a popular and practical manner, 
the “problems which beset both patient and 
physicians when they come face to face 
with active tuberculosis.” There is also a 
short chapter on medical education. 

As suggested by the author, his story is 
one of transition—the story of a doctor who 
left the country. Sociologists might sim- 
ilarly classify it as a documentary report 
of a doctor who left the wide-open spaces 
for the more interesting and lucrative prac- 
tice of medicine in the city. 


C. Horace HAMILTON. 
North Carolina State College. 


Basic Methods of Marketing Research. By 
James H. Lorie and Harry V. Roberts. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii + 453. $6.00. 


Increased emphasis on better research in 
the social sciences, both during and since 
World War II, has led to several new and 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
research methodology. This book is di- 
rected toward marketing research, particu- 
larly those problems encountered in study- 
ing the characteristics of the consumer—his 
attitudes and his behavior as found in a 
competitive society. 
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The book is divided into four parts. It 
begins with a brief description of the re- 
search methods used in marketing and 
delves almost immediately into a discussion 
of scientific method. The second section 
deals with the fundamentals of sampling, 
bringing up to date many of the ideas de- 
veloped during the past decade with respect 
to the sampling of human populations. The 
third part enumerates the many psychologi- 
cal problems encountered with human re- 
spondents when one is trying to establish 
unambiguous and accurate communication 
and observation. This section is most com- 
prehensive, including chapters on securing 
information concerning behavior, inten- 
tions, attitudes, and habits of thought. In 
the last section some of the administrative 
problems are set forth, with particular em- 
phasis on interviewing, supervision of in- 
terviewers, and methods of coding and tab- 
ulating. 

In writing the book the authors have 
placed major emphasis on the underlying 
fundamental disciplines of research meth- 
od, rather than attempting to describe the 
present-day practices. With the exception 
of several chapters on sampling (where the 
statistician’s jargon is practically a neces- 
sity), the book is written in a very non- 
technical manner. It is well organized as a 
textbook, with considerable recapitulation 
at the beginning and end of the majority 
of chapters. When one is reading straight 
through the book, this tends to be repeti- 
tious. However, from the standpoint of 
weekly assignments in the classroom, it is 
ideal. 

Perhaps the main criticism of the book is 
the use (or misuse) of the word “market- 
ing.” While the book is entitled Basic 
Methods of Marketing Research, it concerns 
itself almost entirely with the methods used 
for analyzing consumer reactions. If one 
accepts the definition of marketing as the 
many processes for transferring economic 
goods from the producer to the consumer, 
then the book might better be entitled 
“Basic Methods of Consumer Research.” 


For this type of research a thorough 
training in the social sciences is a pre- 
requisite. Furthermore, while the methods 
the authors have presented in the book are 
directed (as the title implies) toward 
marketing, the book applies equally well to 
several of the social science fields. 


Rosert C. SUTER. 
University of Missouri. 
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The Mennonite Church in the Second World 


War. By Guy F. Hershberger. Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House, 1951. Pp. xii + 308. 
$3.50. 


This is a carefully written, well-anno- 
tated account of the many enterprises con- 
ducted by, or under the auspices of, the 
(Old) Mennonite Church in the Second 
World War. As such, it is of great value 
to the historian. 

It is also of worth to the sociologist who 
can read between the lines; for it contains 
the story of wnat happens to a religious 
group of rural background when the in- 
dustrialized society around it gears its econ- 
omy for war. Here is indicated the painful 
way in which the group sought to be 
“loyal” to the government and yet to have 
no part in its military activities—and the 
frustration which came with the realiza- 
tion that a modern nation at war is totally 
militaristic. _It is not clear, in fact, that the 
Mennonites have even yet fully understood 
the great difficulty of following the old and 
simple principle of giving unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s and unto God that which 
is God’s in a society where Caesar takes all. 

Certainly the war hit the Mennonites 
hard. A surprisingly large per cent of their 
young men failed to ask exemption from 
military service, and an obviously large but 
unknown number of Mennonites invested 
in government bonds plainly marked for 
war. At the same time other members of 
the group were engaged, at real and great 
sacrifice, in many works of aid, recgnstruc- 
tion, and healing. It is cleaf tnat on the 
basic issue of nonresistance the members of 
the church were divided. 

The whole story is told with pedestrian 
language and understatement. The reader 
must rely upon his own imagination and in- 
sight to become aware of the great emo- 
tional conflicts involved. It should be done 
ugain by a novelist. 

WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Community Planning for Human Services. 
By Bradley Buell and Associates. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiii + 464. $5.50. 


Combining the experiences of many wel- 
fare workers with the results of a recent 
community-wide survey of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, Buell and Associates point up the 
growing need for more efficient and co- 
herent community planning in the four 
major problem areas of dependency, ill 
health, maladjustment, and _ recreational 
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need. It is contended that much of the 
present complexity and incoherency has re- 
sulted from the historically separate and 
independent development of the welfare 
service systems pertaining to each problem 
area. 

The results of the St. Paul survey are 
used to demonstrate the high degree of in- 
terrelatedness of the four problem areas. It 
was found that about 6 per cent of the 
city’s families “were absorbing well over 
half of the combined services of the com- 
munity’s dependency, health, and adjust- 
ment agencies.” The authors believe that 
coherent planning for welfare services can 
best be achieved by recognizing the active 
interrelationships between the major hu- 
man problems, and by seeking to integrate 
the services now afforded by innumerable 
public and private welfare agencies. 

JOHN H. LANE, JR. 
University of Missouri. 
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Ten Years of Rural Rehabilitation in the 
United States. Olaf F. Larson. Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics, 46- 
48 Esplanade Mansions, Mahatma Gand- 
hi Road, Fort, Bombay 1. xix + 150 
pp. 1951. Rupees 5. 


It is an interesting commentary upon the 
differing value judgments of responsible 
rural-life leaders that Olaf Larson’s excel- 
lent study of rural rehabilitation in the 
United States under the Resettlement and 
Farm Security Administrations, for the ten 
years ending in 1945, should be printed in 
extended summary form in India. The orig- 
inal document has never been available in 
the United States except in very limited 
mimeographed form. This treatment of it 
by our Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has always been a matter of regret to the 
present reviewer. Congratulations are 
therefore due the Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics for making this excel- 
lent summary available in more permanent 
form. It is to be hoped that a number of 
agricultural college libraries and depart- 
ments of rural sociology will purchase the 
volume. 

The abridging of the report was done by 
Sir B. S. Mavinkurve, research secretary of 
the Indian Society. Although he is obvious- 
ly interested in what this American experi- 
ence has to teach India, the summary has 
been done with skill and insight. More- 
over, it is well written. 

Larson’s basic outline has been retained. 
Part I, in three chapters, describes the rural 
rehabilitation program, its genesis, objec- 
tives, and administrative structure. Part II 
discusses the coverage of the program, near- 
ly 800,000 farm families in the ten years, 
and the characteristics and resources of the 
borrowers. Part III, in nine chapters, cov- 
ers the techniques used: supervision, credit, 
grants, cooperative associations, health serv- 
ices, debt adjustment, tenure improvement, 
and neighborhood action groups. The final 
part is a careful, conservative evaluation of 
the program and the rehabilitation process. 

The last paragraph of the book, in the 
reviewer's judgment, indicates why it was 
printed in India and also the current value 
of the study. 

“Beyond our own borders, we see that 

great numbers of the world’s farmers are 

chained by poverty. World War II has 
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depleted the resources of many. Appar- 
ently many of the lessons learned from 
this Nation’s experience with rural re- 
habilitation may be fruitfully applied in 
the rural reconstruction of war-ravaged 
and poverty-stricken countries. The les- 
sons may be applied in keeping with 
local problems, local needs, and in com- 
plete harmony with democratic ideals.” 


The fourteen-page preface, unsigned but 
presumably either by Mr. Mavinkurve or 
Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, distinguished pres- 
ident of the Society and author of The In- 
dia Rural Problem, which has gone through 
four editions, applies the study to Indian 
conditions and makes certain proposals for 
that country. It is interesting that out of 
the various objectives—personal, local, na- 
tional—of our rehabilitation program as 
given by Larson, nine are selected for em- 
phasis—four wholly social, the others socio- 
economic. These include relief of suffer- 
ing, obtaining a healthful and a socially de- 
sirable level of living, and full participation 
in the democratic way of life, as well as se- 
curing an adequate economic unit for the 
family-type farm and maximum employ- 
ment of family labor. 

The ambitious program in India, which 
antedates independence by almost a decade, 
has been, and is, handicapped by being the 
concern of too many agencies, each work- 
ing piecemeal. The preface places great 
stress on three elements in the American 
program: (1) It was operated by a single 
agency. (2) It was sufficiently flexible to 
adjust to a wide variety of conditions. 
(3) It recognized the importance of the in- 
timate interrelations among all aspects of 
the client’s situation; his health and the 
skill of his wife’s management of the home, 
as well as his productive ability and other 
factors, all entered in, all influenced the 
client’s success or failure. 

India needs this lesson. So do some other 
countries. So, most of all, do many Ameri- 
can technicians who have gone in the last 
five years to underdeveloped countries with 
the cherished, but tragic, delusion that their 
particular “know how,” unrelated to the 
culture of the country, and even to other 
techniques, was all that was necessary to 
solve the rural problems of Asia, Africa, 
and South America. 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Columbia University. 
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Medical and Health Care Resources Avail- 
able in Chautauqua County, New York, 
1950. Donald G. Hay and Olaf F. Lar- 
son. Dept. of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
Univ. Mimeo. Bull. 29, in cooperation 
with Bur. Agr. Econ., USDA, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 44 pp. Feb. 1952. 


Medical and Health Care Resources Avail- 
able in Livingston County, New York, 
1950. Donald G. Hay and Olaf F. Lar- 
son. Dept. of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
Univ. Mimeo. Bull. 30, in cooperation 
with Bur. Agr. Econ., USDA, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 43 pp. Feb. 1952. 


Use of Health Resources by Rural People in 
Two Western New York Counties, 1950. 
Donald G. Hay and Olaf F. Larson, 
Dept. of Rural Sociology, Cornell Univ. 
Mimeo. Bull. 31, in cooperation with 
Bur. Agr. Econ., USDA, Ithaca, N. Y. 
38 pp. June 1952. 


Studies paralleling these were compieted 
in Cortland and Oswego Counties (New 
York) in 1949 by the same authors. They 
were written up as Mimeographed Bulletins 
24 and 25 (July 1950) and Bulletin 27 (June 
1951). Bulletins 24 and 25 are summaries 
of the health care resources available in 
Cortland and Oswego Counties, respective- 
ly» Bulletin 27 is a summary of the use of 
the health facilities in these two counties. 


Bulletins 29 and 30. The major purpose 
of compiling the information on these two 
counties was to provide data by which the 
use of the health services by rural people 
could be interpreted. It was also felt that 
the information would be useful to profes- 
sional and lay leaders who are working in 
the field of health in the two counties. 

Although the analysis of use of health 
services was limited to rural households, 
the inventory of health personnel and facil- 
ities covered the entire county, since rural 
people use services which are located in 
both rural and urban areas. 

Each report includes the following infor- 
mation: lists and description of the health 
care resources and facilities, summary of 
the use of health care services by the rural 
people, and description of the pattern of 
organizations having health care functions 
in two representative rural communities in 
each county. 

In both counties it was found, as would 
be expected, that the major portion of 
health resources were concentrated in a few 
cities and larger villages. However, the 
geographic location of these centers was a 
contributing factor to the availability of 
health care resources. It was also found 
that the various groups and agencies, both 
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voluntary and professional, which are in- 
terested in providing health care in each of 
the counties are developing systematic 
means of reaching all areas in the county. 


Bulletin 31. The purpose of this study 
was “to ascertain the use which rural peo- 
ple are making of existing health care re- 
sources” in Livingston and Chautauqua 
Counties, New York. The study includes 
data on extent and sources of information 
about health practices and resources, use of 
health care resources (including health in- 
surance), and opinions as to the availabil- 
ity of health services. 

Among other things, this study revealed 
the following: (1) Active communication 
channels between rural health consumers 
and professional health care personnel are 
indicated by the high incidence of use of 
health services among rural people in both 
counties during the 12-month period prior 
to the study. (2) Regularity of use is indi- 
cated by the marked similarity in the pro- 
portion of households and individuals using 
some health care resources. (3) The im- 
portance of the physician as a source of ad- 
vice about health practices was revealed. 
(4) A comparison of the two counties, 
which were selected partly because of their 
difference in availability of health care fa- 
cilities and resources, reveals that the use 
of health services is not closely related to 
the county indices of availability of these 
services. (5) Although there are some dif- 
ferences in the adoption of health practices 
between the two counties, similarities in 
the incidence of use were quite marked. 
(6) While rural people use health insurance 
to help cover the costs of medical services, 
farm families lag far behind other rural 
families in this regard. 

Comparisons between the two counties 
were made very difficult by the inter- 
changeable use of fractions, percentages, 
and such expressions as “1 out of every 10.” 
They were made more confusing by the use 
of both fractions and percentages to express 
the same proportion. Throughout the text 
such expressions as the following are used: 
“nearly four-fifths (78.3 per cent),” “seven- 
tenths (71.8 per cent),” “three-fifths (59.9 
per cent),” “more than half (56.0 per 
cent).” After the first twenty or twenty- 
five pages, the reader begins to wish that 
the authors had made greater use of tables; 
in fact, the entire bulletin could be sum- 
marized in several well-designed tables 
with over half of the text omitted. 

The information in this bulletin, as well 
as in the others in the series, is in tentative 
form. Anyone expecting to find a system- 
atic sociological analysis of the data will be 
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disappointed. However, the authors assure 
us that a detailed analysis will be made 
when the data for all of the six counties 
are available. 


SHELDON G. Lowry. 


North Carolina State College. 


Health Needs and Health Care in Two Se- 
lected Michigan Communities. Charles 
R. Hoffer and Clarence Jane. Mich. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Special Bull. 377, East 
Lansing. 30 pp. June 1952. 


This is the third and last in a series of re- 
ports dealing with the Michigan Health 
Survey initiated in 1948. It compares health 
and health conditions in a community hav- 
ing no doctor or hospital with those in a 
community having several doctors and a 
hospital. Previous reports of the Michigan 
station related to the present report dealt 
with (1) the results of a state-wide survey 
of health and health care, and (2) analysis 
of the distribution of doctors of medicine 
and osteopaths in Michigan communities. 

These three reports taken together mark 
a real step forward in our health knowl- 


edge. They are useful to physicians, other 
professional health workers, community 
leaders, and students of the sociological 


aspects of health and health care. 

The principal objective of the present 
study was to determine the extent of unmet 
need for medical care in the two communi- 
ties. Included also were investigations of 
the use of selected health resources, opin- 
ions and attitudes regarding the same, and 
other items. The study presents a some- 
what detailed picture of health and health- 
related factors in the Pellston and Tecum- 
seh communities. Pellston is an agricul- 
tural community of about 1,500 persons in 
northern Michigan. As no doctor resided 
there, the residents obtained health care 
outside the community (“doctors were 
far”). Tecumseh, the second site of the 
study, is an agricultural and industrial com- 
munity of about 8,000 persons in southern 
Michigan. It had nine practicing doctors 
and a hospital (“doctors were near”). The 
method of study was essentially the statisti- 
cal method. The data were obtained through 
interviews of a random sample of house- 
holds in each community. 

Two important contributions of the study 
are: (1) It affords a clearer picture of the 
health and health care of an aggregate of 
individuals by including the data on what 
the community setting of these individuals 
is like; and (2) it offers support for the 
hypothesis that the level of health and 
health care is determined in part by factors 
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other than money income. While income is 
important, it is not determining. 

As one would expect, the study revealed 
that residents of the community where doc- 
tors were “far” were less likely to see a 
doctor about their medical needs than were 
the residents in the community where doc- 
tors were “near.” One practical considera- 
tion suggested by this study is the choice of 
alternatives faced by residents in a small 
community having no doctor. Two such 
alternatives are: (1) go outside to obtain 
medical service, as the community prob- 
ably cannot support a doctor; or (2) work 
with other community members to attract 
and keep a doctor in the community. The 
first alternative suggests that many small 
communities which formerly “had a doctor” 
are now in the process of adjusting to “not 
having a doctor.” 

This reviewer was impressed by the thor- 
oughness of this work. Sociologists can 
profit from reading the report and noting 
the clarity of presentation and the careful 
use of the scientific method in conceptual 
and operational definitions, in sampling, 
and in the use of field techniques. The 
authors might have indicated a little more 
in the way of theoretical implications and 
suggestions for further research. The team- 
work approach, in which seven or more 
staff members were directly involved in 
the research, is an excellent feature. 


HAROLD E. SMITH. 
Purdue University. 


Distribution of Doctors of Medicine and 
Osteopaths in Michigan Communities. 
John F. Thaden. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Special Bull. 370, East Lansing. 51 pp. 
June 1951. 


This study, designed to throw some light 
on the scarcity of doctors in rural Michi- 
gan, is noteworthy in several respects: (1) 
The medical directories and other sources 
were carefully checked for accuracy, and 
all inactive and deceased doctors were 
eliminated; (2) the local medical-service 
areas of the state were delineated in a sys- 
tematic manner and the population of such 
areas was carefully estimated; (3),the re- 
sults of the study are presented in a clear 
and straightforward manner. 

The major findings are: (1) The number 
of physicians has not kept pace with popu- 
lation increase; (2) three-fourths of the lo- 
cal medical-service communities have more 
than 1,500 people per physician—an accept- 
ed standard for measuring “shortage” of 
doctors; (3) the 200 rural medical-service 
communities had 2,124 persons per physi- 
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cian as compared with 1,343 persons per 
physician in the communities having both 
rural and urban populations (Wayne Coun- 
ty and Detroit were not included); (4) the 
shortage of physicians was less acute in 
communities having hospitals; (5) half of 
all delineated medical-service communities 
had only two doctors, one doctor, or none 
at all; (6) doctors in the one-doctor com- 
munities were older than those in com- 
munities with more than one doctor; (7) 
apparently one important cause of the 
shortage of doctors was the failure of the 
medical schools in the state to turn out a 
sufficient number of graduates; (8) there 
was no clear-cut evidence that osteopaths 
and chiropractors were more numerous in 
communities undersupplied with physicians. 

From a methodological point of view, 
this bulletin makes an important contribu- 
tion in the delineation of logical, if not nat- 
ural, local medical-service areas or com- 
munities. The result is a fairer or more 
realistic appraisal of the number of rural 
people most likely served by a given num- 
ber of doctors. 

This reviewer has recently been working 
with the problem of delineating medical- 
service areas in North Carolina and has 
used somewhat different methods. The 
North Carolina procedure, involving the 
addition of mathematical techniques to the 
common-sense devices used by Thaden, is 
described elsewhere in this same issue of 
Rural Sociology (see “Research Notes,” p. 
367). The use of “mechanical” devices 
-does not, of course, solve all the problems 
of area delineation. There will always be 
need for an informed sensible judgment 
such as was used by Thaden and his as- 
sociates. They have apparently done a 
first-class job of delineation without the 
direct aid of mathematics. However, per- 
haps the use of systematic assumptions 
would have made their task easier, and the 
results would have been somewhat more 
consistent from area to area. 


C. Horace HAMILTON. 
North Carolina State College. 


Modifying Dental Attitudes Through Com- 


munity Programs. Paul H. Price. La. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., in cooperation with the 
State Health Dept., Baton Rouge. 22 
pp. May 1952. 


Here is a most interesting report of a 
study in human attitudes. The scarcity of 
such reports in the dental literature is pro- 
nounced. The study presents the results of 
a sampling technique designed to measure 
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the effectiveness of a state dental public 
health program. The Dental Health Sec- 
tion of the Louisiana Department of Health 
combined its resources with the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology of the State Uni- 
versity in collecting and analyzing the data, 
and writing the report. All those who truly 
wish to develop field tests for a health edu- 
cation program are urged to study this 
report. 

For some time the Louisiana Dental Sec- 
tion has had a working hypothesis: .. . “at- 
titudes of parents toward dental care for 
children were prime determinants in the 
kind of dental care given to a child... .” 
The Dental Section wanted to test the 
effectiveness of its educational program 
based on the working hypothesis and re- 
quested help of the Department of Rural 
Sociology. The published report of the 1948 
study is the result. The working hypothe- 
sis was verified. 


Actual field work took place in three se- 
lected and generally similar areas within 
Louisiana. The first received the benefits 
of an organized public health educational 
program; the second received literature, 
and was then left to its own resources; the 
third received nothing. Attitudes were 
sampled at the beginning and again at the 
end of the educational program. The con- 
clusions are well summarized in the intro- 
ductory portion of the bulletin. 

Experience has taught the reviewer the 
difficulty of formulating questions which 
will not lead to prejudiced answers. One 
wonders about the practical value of the 
question asked of adults, “Did you know 
that the roots of the baby teeth before 
absorption are as long as the roots of the 
permanent teeth?” One wonders also at 
the conclusions drawn, upon finding more 
adults without this knowledge after the 
educational program than before: “This 
situation seems to indicate that the efforts 
of the Dental Section with the school chil- 
dren did not operate very effectively to dif- 
fuse knowledge concerning dental health to 
the general community.” On the other 
hand, the study showed a very positive re- 
sult in getting people to understand that 
the six-year molar is a permanent tooth. 
Price’s analysis of this finding is challeng- 
ing: “The fact that the change was as great 
in Community C, in which nothing was 
done, as it was in Community A, in which 
the dental program was carried on, is puz- 
zling. It is the author’s opinion that the 
interviewees actually acquire considerable 
knowledge of this sort in the process of be- 
ing questioned.” 
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We need more such research. Perhaps the 
title of the next report should be: “Modify- 
ing Everybody’s Dental Attitude through 
Community Programs.” 


Puitre W. Woops, D.D.S. 


United Mine Workers of America 
Welfare and Retirement Fund. 


Rural Reading Habits: A Study of County 
Library Planning, Prince Georges Coun- 
ty, Md. Paul M. Houser, Robert E. 
Galloway, and Harold Hoffsommer. Md. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. A 69, College 
Park. 31 pp. (Not dated.) 


The objectives of this study were: (1) To 
supply information pertaining to the needs, 
desires, and preferences of the rural popu- 
lation of Prince Georges County for read- 
ing materials; (2) to analyze this informa- 
tion for use in county library planning; and 
(3) to establish certain relationships be- 
tween the reading habits of the people and 
such factors as type of residence, race, sex, 
and level of living. Personal interviews, 
utilizing a schedule, were used in the sur- 
vey, which covered 559 households having 
a total of 1,064 individuals twelve years of 
age and older. The authors employed the 
area sampling technique developed by the 
Statistical Laboratory at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Apropos of rural reading interests, it was 
found that, in the field of fiction, love sto- 
ries were most popular, followed by detec- 
tive, adventure, historical, western, and 
religious stories. There were, however, dif- 
ferentials on the basis of sex and race. Al- 
though nonfiction was not as popular as fic- 
tion, the nonfiction most enjoyed was that 
on home and garden. 

An interesting relationship was shown 
between level of living and reading inter- 
ests. It was found that books on science 
and technology attracted persons having 
the highest average level-of-living index. 
Persons having the lowest average level of 
living were most interested in books on re- 
ligious fiction. 

Farmers in Prince Georges County read 
on an average slightly less than six hours 
each week. A significant difference be- 
tween racial groups is that Negroes spent 
less than half as much time on reading as 
did whites. As might be expected, the chief 
motive given by the respondents for read- 
ing was pleasure. It was found, however, 
that relatively more men than women read 
to obtain facts, and more women than men 
read for pleasure and inspiration. 

A number of questions on the schedule 
were concerned with sources of books read. 
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The results showed that a third of all bor- 
rowed books came from the public library, 
a third from friends, and the remainder 
from other sources. Nonfarm persons bor- 
rowed more books than rural farm people, 
and females more than males. A _ note- 
worthy finding was that 7.2 per cent of the 
Negro population borrowed books from the 
library as compared with 6.5 per cent for 
the white population. The authors found 
that individuals with lower levels of living 
had a general apathy about library facili- 
ties, and this of course points out one of the 
weak spots in most present-day library 
programs. 

Newspapers were the most widely used 
reading medium, followed by books and 
magazines, in that order. It may come as 
a surprise to many that books were more 
popular than magazines. Certainly sales of 
these two items would not indicate such 
a ranking. 

This study uses standard social-psycho- 
logical procedures, and the data were given 
the usual statistical analysis. One criticism 
is that virtually all space was given to em- 
pirical findings, leaving little room for in- 
terpretation. Another weakness is that no 
mention was made of well-known library 
studies by Bernard Berelson, Leon Car- 
novsky, William S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, 
James G. Hodgson, Marion Humble, Henry 
C. Link and Harry A. Hopf, Douglas Waples, 
Louis R. Wilson and E. A. Wright, and Hel- 
en Ridgway. However, this report ranks 
well as an agricultural experiment station 
bulletin. 

Gus TURBEVILLE. 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 


Red Wing—Five Years Later. Roland S. 
Vaile. The Community Basis for Post- 
war Planning, No. 12, Univ. of Minn. 
Press, Minneapolis. 27 pp. June 1952. 


During the war years a group of Univer- 
sit, of Minnesota scholars, representing var- 
iou professional skills and interests, joined 
hauds in studying the life and problems of 
a small Midwestern American city. A total 
of eleven small bulletins were published in 
1945 and 1946 dealing with various phases 
of its community organization and life dur- 
ing the war. 

Five years later, Vaile and his associates 
returned to the scene for another look at 
Red Wing and what had happened there 
during the postwar years. The resulting 
bulletin offers an excellent description of 
the dynamics in a Midwest town com- 
munity. The researchers found that little 
basic change had taken place since the war; 
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the town was not upset by the war and it 
hasn’t been since, but various forward de- 
velopments had occurred here and there 
about the life of the community. They are 
a part of ordinary growth within a frame- 
work of stability. 

Various problems about the schools and 
churches resolved themselves as the people 
faced the problems and worked them out in 
typically simple, practical, American fash- 
ion, without fanfare. Population has re- 
mained more or less stable. A newly es- 
tablished Advisory Planning Commission 
is now endeavoring to find its true func- 
tions and relationships. Apparently it will 
become a sort of community council. At 
any rate, the author pleads for an institu- 
tion of some such kind; he sees great need 
for teamwork and consideration of overall 
community aspects. 

The bulletin renews one’s confidence in 
the stability, yet adaptability, of American 
small community life. These two qualities 
are at the very crux of our democracy. The 
bulletin will be an excellent reference for 
sociology courses. 

E. J. NrEDERFRANK 


Extension Service, USDA. 


Southeast Regional Land Tenure Committee 
Publications, No. 6, Rental Arrange- 
ments on Tractor and Non-Tractor 
Farms in the Southern Piedmont. Vir- 
lyn A. Boyd. Bull. 21, Southern Coop. 
Series. S. C. Agr. Expt. Sta., Clemson. 
30 pp. Jan. 1952; and No. 7, Rental Ar- 
rangements on Crop-Share Farms. Dan- 
iel E. Alleger. Univ. of Fla. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 498, Gainesville. 43 pp. 
June 1952. 


The first bulietin is concerned with the 
different rental arrangements which were 
found on tractor and non-tractor farms in 
the Southern Piedmont Region in 1948. As 
the author states, its object is to “aid farm 
landlords, tenants, and croppers in making 
such adjustments in rental arrangements as 
may appear to be desirable when mule 
power on farms is replaced by tractor 
power.” 

Although the aim of the bulletin obvious- 
ly is to describe rental arrangements in the 
Southern Piedmont Specialized Cotton Pro- 
ducing Area, which includes selected coun- 
ties in four states—Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina—considerable 
space is devoted to introducing the subject. 
In fact, the first twelve pages are of an in- 
troductory nature and the remaining ten 
pages of the bulletin are devoted to a de- 
scription of rental arrangements in the 
area. 
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On the 223 multiple-unit farms in the 
sample, a total of 363 rental arrangements 
or understandings between landlords and 
tenants or sharecroppers were recorded. 
These are described, in several tables, down 
to the smallest detail. Many diverse ar- 
rangements are to be found in the area. For 
example, on farms which use some tractor 
work on rented cotton acreage, 65 separate 
rental arrangements, each differing in at 
least one respect from all the others, were 
discovered among a total of 185 tenants and 
croppers. The manner of sharing the cost 
of hiring a tractor to do the work on non- 
tractor farms is also a good example of the 
many differences that exist in rental ar- 
rangements. In 6 of the 25 arrangements 
in this group, the entire custom charge was 
paid by croppers; under 3 arrangements, it 
was paid by the landlord; under 13 arrange- 
ments, it was shared half and half; in 2 
cases, the cropper was charged with the 
cost of the tractor driver; and in 1 case, he 
not only was charged with the entire cost 
of the tractor driver but also paid half the 
cost of the fuel used. 

Since the amount of mechanization on 
farms in the Southern Piedmont Area is 
expected to increase, this bulletin should be 
beneficial to farm tenants, croppers, and 
owners in planning their rental arrange- 
ments as the shift from non-tractor farm- 
ing to tractor farming continues to take 
place. 


The second bulletin is essentially an 
analysis of contributions and returns to the 
landlord, tenant, and cropper under differ- 
ent rental arrangements for three different 
types of crops produced. The area of study 
consisted of five northern Florida counties 
in which cotton, commercial peanuts, and 
flue-cured tobacco were the major types of 
farming enterprises. Data were collected in 
1950 from tenants and croppers. The aver- 
age size of the farms studied in the five 
counties ranged. from 68 to 92 acres, with 
about 60 per cent of the land in crops. 

In presenting the data, the author at- 
tempted to meet the following specific re- 
quirements: “(1) To determine the rela- 
tionship of tenure to farm returns by area 
and type of farming; (2) to determine the 
difference between out-of-pocket expenses 
and farm receipts for the landlord and ten- 
ant, respectively; and (3) to analyze the 
contributions made by the landlord and 
tenant, including values for labor and man- 
agement and shares of the product received 
by each.” An analysis of data relating to 
these three objectives permits the re- 
searcher to draw conclusions concerning the 
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relative success of crop-sharing under dif- 
ferent farming conditions. 

For all practical purposes, there was no 
difference in the size of farms occupied by 
tenants and croppers in the study. So far 
as investments are concerned, tenants had 
a slightly larger amount of money tied up 
in their farming operations than did the 
croppers. Although gross farm expenses 
ran higher for this group, farm incomes 
also exceeded those of the croppers. The 
data seemed to imply that tenants demon- 
strated a higher ability to make larger 
profits on farms than did croppers. 

An analysis was made of “composite re- 
turns,” to measure the effectiveness with 
which resources were used in the farm 
business alone. Results indicated that ten- 
ants averaged about $300 higher (not $400 
as stated in the text of the bulletin) than 
aid croppers on this score. From these data, 
it can be inferred that tenants were better 
farmers than were croppers. That such is 
the case is borne out by the fact that com- 
posite returns for croppers approximated 
only the value of out-of-pocket expenses, 
the operator’s time, and unpaid family la- 
bor. For tenants, on the other hand, at least 
small rewards were provided for manage- 


ment. Landlords, however, received higher 
returns per dollar of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses on cropper units than on tenant 
units. 


The bulletin is presented in a clear, sim- 
ple manner and should be a welcome addi- 
tion to the research knowledge in this field. 


R. L. SKRABANEK. 
Texas A. & M. College. 


Some Aspects of Farm Housing and Service 
Buildings in Michigan. Raleigh Bar- 
lowe and Ermond H. Hartmans. Mich. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 232, in co- 
operation with Bur. Agr. Econ., USDA, 
East Lansing. 31 pp. June 1952. 


This report is based on a 1949 study of 
200 randomly selected farms in two south- 
ern Michigan counties. The objectives of 
the original survey were to develop and 
test a technique for rating the structural 
level and condition of farm houses, and 
also to collect data on some of the physical 
and economic aspects of farm houses and 
service buildings. The reader is cautioned 
that the conclusions drawn are based on a 
rather homogeneous group of farms and 
may not apply to other areas. 

The 216 houses covered in the survey 
were classified into three broad groups: 
Class I ranged in quality from fair to excel- 
lent and needed no immediate repairs. 
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Class II had foundations, roofs, or walls 
requiring more than minor repairs; or 
chimneys, floors, or porches in a hazardous 
condition; or a total floor space of between 
200 and 300 square feet. Class III houses 
had less than 200 square feet of floor space: 
or foundations, roofs, or walls needing ex- 
tensive repairs or replacement. 

Serious defects in any part of the struc- 
ture were usually accompanied by other 
deficiencies. About nine-tenths of the 
houses were of frame construction with 
solid masonry foundations; nearly all had 
electricity, and, typically, there were six or 
seven rooms. Only 16 per cent had been 
built since 1920. 

Of all the houses, 56 per cent were classed 
as I, and 12 per cent as Class III. Nearly 
two-thirds of the Class I houses had central 
heating and complete bathrooms, compared 
with 22 per cent for Class II and only 12 
per cent for Class III. More than three- 
fourths of the Class I houses had an esti- 
mated value of $3,000 or more, as compared 
with only one-seventh of those in Class III. 

A higher proportion of Class I houses and 
of those with modern facilities were lo- 
cated on the larger and more valuable 
farms, and in the better farming areas. 
Families with higher incomes and those 
who received all of their income from farm- 
ing had better housing. Share tenants were 
as well housed as owners, possibly because 
they were often on more productive farms 
and many were related to their landlords. 
Most of the farms with Class III houses 
were either small or were located on poor 
soils. 

Neither differences in nationality, age, 
education, and social backgrounds of the 
farmers and their wives, nor the age of the 
dwelling were significantly related to hous- 
ing quality. 

This study will be a useful guide to any- 
one interested in the improvement of farm 
housing. The careful work by Barlowe and 
Hartmans is a further indication that a 
combination of number of rooms and esti- 
mated value, or the number of facilities 
(except electricity), can be used as a tol- 
erably accurate measure of housing quality. 


J. C. ELLIcKsoN. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Housing of Farm-Owmner-Operator Families 
in the Mississippi Lower Coastal Area 
Dorothy Dickins. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta 
Bull. 490, State College. 28 pp. Mar. 
1952. 


This bulletin is a study of family posses- 
sions, activities, and preferences as they re- 
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late to housing needs of a sample of farm- 
owner-operator families in the Lower 
Coastal Area of Mississippi. The author’s 
two-fold objective was “(1) to learn the 
characteristics of farm dwellings in the... 
area ..., and (2) to find out the activities 
and attitudes affecting housing require- 
ments” (p. 5). 

The study is based primarily on data se- 
cured from an area sample of farm families 
residing in the counties of Jones, Pear] 
River, and Simpson. The field work was 
completed in 1948. The sample comprised 
90 families included in a larger regional 
study of farm housing in seven Southern 
States (of which this bulletin is a part), 
and an additional 71 families—a total of 
161. 

In the study the writer focused upon four 
areas of interest: (1) a description of hous- 
ing—age and size of houses, types of build- 
ing materials, ete.; (2) preferences and 
opinions of homemakers toward such as- 
pects of the house as style, number of sto- 
ries, rooms, porches, and storage; (3) facili- 
ties, furniture, and equipment considered 
useful in relation to the needs of house de- 
signers; and (4) basic activities in the home 
—family and company sleeping, washing up 
and bathing, leisure activities, preparing 
and serving meals, and sewing and launder- 
ing. 

Some highlights of the findings are: 

(1) Housing in general: When compared 
with farm houses, say, in the Northeast, 
these 161 dwellings were built fairly re- 
cently—two-thirds since World War I. 
Some 85 per cent of the houses lacked a 
complete bath. Storage facilities were lim- 
ited—43 per cent did not have any clothes 
closets and only 31 per cent had two or 
more. About three-fourths of the families 
had some means of refrigeration; slightly 
over half of these had mechanical refriger- 
ators. 

(2) Activities: A “heap” of living takes 
place within these modest farm houses. For 
example, 84 per cent of the homemakers did 
all or most of the family laundry, usually 
without help; 80 per cent did home sewing; 
94 per cent cut up large pieces of meat; 84 
per cent made butter; and 62 per cent en- 
tertained overnight guests ten or more 
times during the twelve-month period pre- 
vious to the study. 

(3) Preferences: About 95 per cent of 
the homemakers would want a one-story 
house if they were to build a new one; 90 
per cent would want both a front and a 
back porch; 80 per cent would have a guest 
room if at all possible; and 98 per cent 
would want a separate dining room. 


The author effectively relates housing 
characteristics, family activities, and pref- 
erences in a way that should be highly use- 
ful both to farm families and to specialists 
who may assist families in improving exist- 
ing houses or in planning new ones. Such 
a study as this one is a good indication of 
how socio-economic research can _ help 
house designers to make use of regional 
and local factors. 

This good study would have been better 
if the materials had been better organized, 
and, even more important, the sample 
should have been much larger, since it was 
statistically impossible to go much beyond 
marginals. Although socio-economic scores 
were run, the smallness of the sample 
would not permit analysis according to 
seale types. 

JAMES E. MONTGOMERY. 


Cornell University. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES 


Although Rural Sociology has published a 
number of papers written by social scien- 
tists from outside the United States, it ap- 
pears that many such social scientists have 
not known that it was appropriate for them 
to submit papers for consideration by the 
Journal’s Board of Editors. 

Just as membership in the Rural Socio- 
logical Society is open to any person in any 
country who is employed in the field of 
rural sociology or who is interested in pro- 
moting the development of rural sociology 
through research, teaching, or extension 
work, so it is the intent of Rural Sociology 
to be an international medium of communi- 
cation in the field of rural sociology. 

The Board of Editors takes this oppor- 
tunity to invite the submission of papers to 
the Managing Editor by rural sociology 
workers outside the United States. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF 
THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Minutes of Business Meeting, August 31, 
1952, the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. The meeting was 
called to order at 11:00 a. m., by Howard 
W. Beers, president. Minutes of the Sep- 
tember 2-3, 1951, meetings as published in 
the December, 1951, issue of Rural Sociology 
were accepted as printed. 

The secretary-treasurer, Samuel W. Bliz- 
zard, gave a report on the finances of the 
Society, as of August 28, 1952. The bank 
balance was $1,888.20. A copy of the report 
is included as a part of the minutes of these 
meetings. It was moved, seconded, and 
carried to accept the report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The president announced the appointment 
of the following committees: Auditing: 
Paul J. Jehlik (chairman), Sigurd Johan- 
sen, and Ralph Williamson; Resolutions: J 
P. Schmidt (chairman), Harold Smith, and 
Sloan Wayland. 

The Committee on Elections, consisting of 
William G. Mather (chairman), Roy C. 
Buck, and William M. Smith, Jr., reported. 
The following candidates were elected offi- 
cers of the Rural Sociological Society for 
the coming year: president-elect, Nathan L. 
Whetten; vice-president, Charles R. Hoffer; 
member of the Executive Committee, Le- 
land B. Tate; member of the Editorial 
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Board of Rural Sociology, Harold Hoffsom- 
mer; Committee on Research, T. Wilson 
Longmore; Committee on Teaching, J. Al- 
lan Beegle; Committee on Extension, Ralph 
J. Ramsey; representative in the American 
Sociological Society, Howard W. Beers. 

Selz C. Mayo, chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, reported that there were 
512 members, as of August 28, 1952. 

Selz C. Mayo, managing editor of Rural 
Sociology during 1951, gave a financial re- 
port. C. Horace Hamilton gave a general 
report on the publication of Rural Sociology 
at the North Carolina State College from 
1941 through 1951. Copies of these reports 
are included as a part of the minutes of 
these meetings. A. Lee Coleman made a 
statement about the publication of Rural 
Sociology at the University of Kentucky. 
He stated that a report will be presented 
at the end of the calendar year. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the proposed amendments to the Bylaws of 
the Rural Sociological Society as published 
in the June, 1952, issue of Rural Sociology, 
page 205, be adopted. 

On recommendation from the Executive 
Committee, it was proposed that Homer L. 
Hitt be appointed a member of the Board of 
Editors of Rural Sociology in place of Irwin 
T. Sanders, who resigned. It was also rec- 
ommended that Robert L. McNamara be ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of O. D. Duncan. By vote, these 
recommendations were adopted. 


Minutes of Business Meeting, September 1, 
1952, the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. The meeting was 
called to order at 11:00 a. m., by Howard 
W. Beers, president. 

Paul J. Jehlik, chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, reported that an examination 
of the financial records of the treasurer 
showed them to be correct. It was also 
recommended that the Executive Commit- 
tee consider the advisability of establishing 
a savings account in addition to the present 
checking account. It was moved, seconded, 
and carried that the report and its recom- 
mendation be adopted. 

The report of the Rural Education Com- 
mittee, prepared by John F. Thaden, was 
presented by Douglas Chittick. By vote the 
report was accepted and the committee con- 
tinued. The report is included as a part of 
the minutes of these meetings. 
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The Executive Committee recommended 
that $200 from the funds of the treasurer of 
the Society be transferred to the funds of 
the managing editor of Rural Sociology. It 
was stated that, by the transfer of this sum, 
the back issues of the current volume of 
Rural Sociology will become the property 
of the Society. It was moved, seconded, and 
carried that the recommendation be 
adopted. 

After some discussion of the reports of 
ad hoc committees, the following resolution 
was moved, seconded, and passed: 


It is the sense of the meeting that: (1) 
The Executive Committee has the re- 
sponsibility for formulating policy re- 
garding the publication of the ad hoc 
committee reports as a unit. (2) Ad 
hoc committees wishing to achieve early 
publication of their reports are free, in 
consultation with the chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Committee and the Executive 
Committee, to attempt to do so, includ- 
ing publication in the Society's journal. 
(3) Eventual publication of a volume of 
the reports is anticipated. 


J. P. Schmidt, chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, presented the following 
resolutions and moved that they be adopted: 


In recognition of the excellent services 
graciously performed by the Rural So- 
ciology staff of the Pennsylvania State 
College; be it 


Resolved, That we express our appre- 
ciation and thanks for the information 
about transportation; efficient registra- 
tion; provision of convenient, pleasant, 
and adequate lodging, meeting and eat- 
ing facilities; entertainment of our fam- 
ilies; and many personal attentions. The 
secretary is requested to convey our 
thanks to the dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture and to the president of the 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Wuereas, The Rural Sociological So- 
ciety recognizes that the position of sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Society is a time- 
consuming administrative task through- 
out the year and that the successful func- 
tioning of the Society is made possible 
through the efficient execution of the 
varied tasks involved, and 


Wuereas, This position was filled for 
three years by Randall Hill with effi- 
ciency and devotion to the best interests 
of the Society during a period of expan- 
sion of the Society; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Rural Sociological 
Society expresses its appreciation to Dr. 
Hill for the service which he has ren- 
dered to the Society during his tenure as 
secretary-treasurer of the Society, and 
that the present secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of this resolution to Dr. 
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Hill and to the dean of Kansas State 
College. 


In recognition of the valuable service 
and great contribution rendered in pub- 
lishing the journal of Rural Sociology 
during the period 1940-1951; be it 

Resolved, That the members of the 
Rural Sociological Society express their 
sincere appreciation to C. Horace Hamil- 
ton and Selz Mayo and to North Carolina 
State College. 

It is further recommended that the 
secretary of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety send letters containing this resolu- 
tion to the dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and the chancellor of North Car- 
olina State College. 

WHEREAS, The tempo of social and 
economic change has been increasingly 
accelerated during the past century and 
a half and particularly since World War 
II; and 

WHEREAS, The uses and needs for basic 
population data have been tremendously 
expanded; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Rural Sociological 
Society, at its annual meeting for 1952, 
hereby goes on record as favoring a 
quinquennial census of population in 
1955. We urge that appropriate steps be 
taken by the National Congress and by 
the Bureau of the Census to provide for 
and to facilitate this crucially needed 
enumeration; therefore be it 

Further Resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the director 
of the Bureau of the Census, assistant 
director in charge of Statistical Stand- 
ards of the Bureau of the Budget, and to 
the appropriate congressional groups; be 
it 

Further Resolved, That the Census 
Committee of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety be reactivated and be authorized to 
work with such other groups as may be 
deemed advisable in order to achieve the 
purpose of this resolution. 


. 4 
The motion was seconded and passed. 


Howard W. Beers presented the gavel to 
O. D. Duncan, the new president of the So- 
ciety. Duncan announced the appointment 
of the following committees for the coming 
year: Nomination Committee: C. Horace 
Hamilton (chairman), Sigurd Johansen, 
Lowry Nelson, J. F. Thaden, and Sloan 
Wayland; Membership Committee: Selz C. 
Mayo (chairman), Eugene A. Wilkening 
(vice-chairman), Samuel W. Blizzard, and 
A. Lee Coleman; Resolutions Committee: 
E. L. Kirkpatrick (chairman), Homer L. 
Hitt, and W. H. Sewell; Auditing Commit- 
tee: Edgar A. Schuler (chairman), Walter 
C. McKain, and James E. Montgomery; 
Amendments and Bylaws Committee: 
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Olaf F. Larson (chairman), Samuel W. 
Blizzard, A. Lee Coleman, T. Wilson Long- 
more, and A. F. Wileden; Census Commit- 
tee: Selz C. Mayo (chairman), Margaret 
Jarman Hagood, and Robert Skrabanek. 


REPORT OF JOINT RURAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


The Rural Education Committee held a 
two-day meeting in Chicago, April 17 and 
18, 1952. Much time was spent in review- 
ing and editing a 33-page manuscript per- 
taining to the organizing of community 
school districts. Some further revisions re- 
main before it is ready for possible publi- 
cation. Howard Dawson has agreed to pub- 
lish the manual as a publication of the 
Department of Rural Education, NEA. 

Case studies of community school-district 
reorganizations have been completed for 
New Mexico and Michigan, and partly com- 
pleted for several other states. Attempts 
are being made to secure about a dozen 
such case studies for as many states. When 
compiled and edited, they will be published 
by the Rural Education Department, NEA. 

Julian E. Butterworth will be substituting 
for Robert A. Polson as a member of the 
Rural Education Committee, during the lat- 
ter’s leave of absence. 

Howard Dawson proposes to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of Grace 
Armstrong, by appointing Burton W. Kreit- 
low, School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. The latter is making a 15-year 
longitudinal study of newly formed central- 
ized rural-school districts in the state of 
Wisconsin. 

In view of the unfinished proposed activi- 
ties, it is desirable that the Rural Education 
Committee be continued. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN F. THADEN 


GENERAL REPORT ON THE PUBLICATION OF 
Rural Sociology AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
COLLEGE, 1941 To 1951, INCLUSIVE 


In January, 1941, the Department of 
Rural Sociology at North Carolina State 
College assumed full financial responsibility 
for the publication of Rural Sociology, the 
official journal of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety. The contract specified that the mini- 
mum size of the Journal was to be 96 pages 
and cover, the dimensions of the page to be 
approximately the same as those estab- 
lished by the Louisiana State University 
when the Journal was first started in 1936. 
The Journal was published for eleven years 


under the 1941 agreement. In January, 
1952, the Journal was transferred to the 
University of Kentucky. 

While at North Carolina State College, 
the Journal averaged approximately 110 
pages plus the cover, or 14 pages above the 
minimum agreed upon. However, by use 
of a more compact modern type, each page 
contained from 25 to 30 per cent more read- 
ing matter than the minimum specifications 
called for. 

During the period from 1941 through 1951, 
the membership of the Society increased by 
about one-third, and the number of sub- 
scriptions other than to members doubled. 
The cost of a journal subscription to Society 
members remained constant at $2.50 an- 
nually from 1941 through 1950. Beginning 
in 1951, by revision of the bylaws, the sub- 
scription cost to members of the Society 
was increased to $3.50, in the hope that the 
Journal could be increased in size to 128 
pages and that free reprints could be pro- 
vided authors of articles. The maintenance 
of a low subscription rate was made pos- 
sible by a favorable printing contract and 
by the increase in membership and sub- 
scriptions. Incidentally, printing costs in- 
creased from around $300 per issue in 1942 
to over $800 per issue in 1951. 

While the Journal was at North Carolina 
State College, the Department of Rural So- 
ciology provided the services of a managing 
editor, an assistant managing editor, a sec- 
retary, and, for most of the time, a graduate 
fellow who assisted with proofreading, 
mailing, and other routine jobs. The total 
value of these services is conservatively 
estimated at $33,000, or about $3,000 per 
year. In addition to this contribution, for 
10 years the College gave an annual cash 
subsidy of $250 to help defray printing 
costs. 

During the eleven years that the Journal 
remained at North Carolina State College, 
the gross income received was $36,115 and 
the gross outgo was $33,681, leavihg a cash 
balance of $2,434, $66 less than the $2,500 
cash subsidy paid by the College. 

When the Journal was published at 
Louisiana State University, it was under- 
stood that all surplus copies belonged to 
the University. These copies were sold to 
the Society in 1943 at 10 cents per copy. 
The same arrangement prevailed at North 
Carolina State College, and the surplus 
copies have already been purchased by the 
Society at 10 cents per copy. This is a most 
reasonable price because each copy is val- 
ued at $1.00. The Society will have an in- 
come from these surplus copies for years 
and should earn back its original invest- 
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ment within a short time. The gross income 
of the Journal, mentioned above, included 
$535.80 received for the surplus copies plus 
labor and materials used in packing. 

It has been a pleasure as well as an honor 
to have been entrusted with the publication 
of the Journal by the Society, and for these 
favors we want to express our sincere ap- 
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preciation to the Society. We trust and 
believe that during the next ten or eleven 
years the Journal and the Society will con- 
tinue to grow, to prosper, and to enlarge 
their sphere of service. 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. Horace HAMILTON 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGY JOURNAL 
1951 


(Including final sales transactions with new managing editor—through Aug. 31, 1952) 


RECEIPTS 
I By ocd cccrcasccceccsccsunctsdaciacdesecteesisuved $ 3,919.06 
From Rural Sociological Society on 1951 business ............... 0.06 cee eee 1,626.50 
SE ID TIEN IIIS i6 aoe cee ccicaccscrecdesdedscccducenebadesses *2,366.32 
ee aco cdWddeb ewes don dusnKkdsackkianees Dub eewecislce han 444.14 
Sales of back numbers for Society (vols. I thru V)..................000 2c cues 138.00 
Sale of back issues to Society (vols. VI thru XVI): 
4,843 journals at 10 cents each....... $ 484.30 
Material (cartons, glue, etc.)........ 27.50 
DE -nGcannnepeeenenceaven keene ces PEE Riksd denmibiwed dee neeee 535.80 
PE CG ued oteeUananina)ceiseniouwistceseus koceenntes ee salaree caren 104.72 
ee UNE res a, UND SII. 6. do's au wv ne te caw we deed bine demandes eccbuce 250.00 
ID kno 2tdnnec hh wnenkannvéen vide ee eee kkiraarenmeanaed $ 9,384.54 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing Journal (including $250 from College) .............6 0 cc cece cee $ 3,721.36 
EPEC TTT TTT TOTIT TT TIT TT TTT TTT T CLT Cee 447.91 
Pe SI GE GUID. 5 0 6.66 ois oc sk Katee Cec cer scs reese se eussweeen 195.18 
ss cic feu ace ee a Bee el ha AE i ae. aren GU en re A ee at 110.83 
Beas GE GIG a oo oon ci ccccccccccccccccctnsccceceactesesesesecevevs 848.77 
a ao ka al om sal ac mi eae a EE Fr sane 9.50 
I Cy Seca cen ciniheena sek sKeRddOOREehee WERE he hee kaw rns 11.90 
Educational Press Association membership. ..............00cceeeeeeeee cece eees 10.00 
ee Te ee ETE CT ee EL TOT TT Lee eee 10.00 
ee ee er ee Ge I Ii oa Sakis ens cake seendeenewneaee sp uNacenenebn 110.40 
RE SA Eee a ae ey ee ee ee nr ey a ee ee 158.16 
st at eae gab Gob SLE REA RO 5 = cae re Rie eae eal oes ache aoe mele 2.00 
PO I 6 nth 5. 0 cdc 500g 6G hO Rein Sanne ecb Maes DKS Me RER ERROR E ROL a ee tee eeeee 85 
EE I in vince «diac ce kadtied pbs mad 50nd eke eet Awe ee eeee eee waa 1,313.53 
ND oA one rece cseutaesannaeeeeanneieaees Kees $ 6,950.39 
ED oi ctaSarereccsceceesweweneeame $9,384.54 
ee I 5 vn bd vcevindencosdecuen 6,950.39 
Cash on Hand, August 31, 1952.................. $2,434.15 


Respectfully submitted, 
SELz C. Mayo 


*Includes $1,313.58 advance sales, turned over to new managing editor. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


August 28, 1952 
eR MS Ge isk 5 5 Kaa Kl 9 A nek Wailo oh nek eKbe eee ea eeeeures $3,468.52 
Expenditure for express shipment of secretary-treasurer records .......... 1.67 
Balance transferred to S. W. Blizzard, September 18, 1951..................... $3,466.85 
Additional transfer to S. W. Blizzard, October 27, 1951..................6.00000e *3.50 
Se Ce ORE, Wis ent ccccecncccttwedenasceddccthcbsdedeewsndese $3,470.35 


*Funds beld in depository bank by Randall C. Hill to honor an outstanding check which was later 
returned uncashed by the payee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RANDALL C. HILL 
SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD 





Daghemins WANMSS 2... ccccccccccscccscsccscecesonccesssoecescesess $3,470.35 
RECEIPTS 
Sale of back issues of Rural Sociology (Selz C. Mayo).......... $ 110.40 
Back issues of Rural Sociology for members ...............es005 5.00 
Insurance refund (C. Horace Hamilton) ...............0ceceeeees 3.05 
PE SEINE ob kbde died cccaxecbiescethendsaducteunseus Chee 2,418.25 
isin ks beccvensendaccccepesndseneusedcsédsebennnienes $6,007.05 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing 1951 annual meeting programs (Robert A. Polson)....$ 28.00 
1951 subscriptions (Selz C. Mayo) ...........ccceecceceeececeees 1,626.50 
2000 stamped envelopes (Robert J. Miller, Postmaster) ......... 71.44 
Membership cards (Commercial Printing Company) ........... 16.40 
2000 letterheads (Commercial Printing Company) .............. 18.85 
2000 membership cards (Commercial Printing Company) ....... 14.10 
Back issues of Rural Sociology for members ................... 5.00 
Check book (First National Bank, State College, Pennsylvania) . 1.50 
tes Cr, TE: ee ee oikikik dacs bene Reduce dceucdeconiinnecaen .25 
Traveling expenses of new managing editor to Raleigh, North 
Carolina (A. Lee Coleman)................ccceeccccccccecs 80.13 


1952 subscriptions ordered and paid to date (A. Lee Coleman)... 1,613.75 
Back issues of Rural Sociology purchased by Society from North 


ee TI Go 6.6 hinds cnceedecdnadosncecsecassecee 535.80 
Shipping back issues from North Carolina to Kentucky 
Si Bt CE ob vk nd konk hdd Gek Ss saw eaSanebpecd bakesenes 106.88 
Notary fee (Eleanor C. Eckert)....... gi mhSie se ee pce sake ak Grane .25 
I I e555 5:cr wossetess spn arden’ ocho nent e dhe eee aoa eee ee $4,118.85 
I, TUE Bs I iain n de hb 86as Wade 8onewdessde kencdenaeees $1,888.20 


Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL W. BLIzzarRD 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Brown University. Charles M. Grigg of 
the University of North Carolina and Har- 
old W. Pfautz of Bucknell University have 
joined the staff with the rank of assistant 
professor. 

Recent: publications from the staff are: 
Kurt B. Mayer, The Population of Switzer- 
land, Columbia University Press, 1952; Vin- 
cent Whitney (with Walter Isard), Atomic 
Power: An Economic and Social Analysis, 
the Blakiston Company, 1952. 


Florida State University. During the sum- 
mer, Howard G. Busching completed the 
work on the doctorate, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in Marriage and Family Life Edu- 
cation. In addition to his teaching, Busch- 
ing directs the off-campus program of the 
university in Family Life Education. 

Dean Johnson has returned to the uni- 
versity after a year of study at the Men- 
ninger Foundation, where he was a Grant 
fellow in the Marriage Counseling Program. 
He has been appointed director of the Hu- 
man Relations Institute and the Marriage 
Counseling Service. 

John R. Crist, who was on a one-year 
appointment, has accepted the position of 
professor of Marriage and Family Living 
and director of the Counseling Services at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Lester S. Pearl has accepted a position as 
head of the Department of Sociology at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Gor- 
don J. Aldridge, who has made a number of 
gerontological studies in Florida, has ac- 
cepted a position as an associate professor 
in the Michigan State College School of 
Social Work. Edwin R. Hartz, who re- 
ceived his doctorate from Duke University 
during the summer, has been recalled to 
active duty in the Navy. 

Three associate professors joined the staff 
at the beginning of the fall semester. Ed- 
ward A. Gonover, who has had wide and 
varied experience in social work, comes to 
the university from Ohio State University 
where he recently received the doctorate. 
Vernon Fox will teach courses in crime, 
delinquency, and corrections. He has a 
doctorate from Michigan State and was 
formerly deputy warden at the Southern 
Michigan Penitentiary and director of Penal 
Treatment in the State Department of Cor- 
rections. Ira H. Holland joins the staff 
after an extensive teaching career in social 
work at the University of Oklahoma and 
universities in China and Korea. 

University of Kentucky. Howard W. 


Beers, head of the Departments of Sociology 
and Rural Sociology, was in Greece for the 


month of October as Community Develop- 
ment Expert on a special service appoint- 
ment for the United Nations. His assign- 
ment was a preliminary evaluation of the 
“Community Development Employment” 
work-relief program initiated by the Greek 
government with U. N. counsel. 

Willis A. Sutton, Jr., has joined the staff 
of the Sociology Department as an assistant 
professor. He holds the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of North Carolina, and has 
recently been employed on a research pro- 
ject of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina. 
He formerly taught at Emory University, 
Atlanta. 

The second annual Kentucky Home Town 
Meeting was held at the university, Sep- 
tember 22, under the sponsorship of the Bu- 
reau of Community Service and interested 
state agencies and organizations. About 
two hundred local community leaders 
heard an address by Elmore McKee, direc- 
tor of “The People Act” radio program, par- 
ticipated in round-table discussions, and 
witnessed the presentation of the Harry W. 
Schacter Award given annually to the Ken- 
tucky resident judged to have rendered the 
most distinguished service to his community 
during the year. 

Mohamed Abdel Monem Nour, graduate 
student from Egypt, was on a United Na- 
tions assignment during the summer, ob- 
serving the work of various institutions for 
the blind in the United States. 


Louisiana State University. Homer L. 
Hitt, head of the Departments of Sociology 
and Rural Sociology has been named acting 
dean of the Graduate School in the absence 
of Dean Richard J. Russell. The latter has 
been granted leave to accept the invitation 
of the director of the French Morocco 
Geological Survey to study the coastline of 
that country. 

The Department of Social Science, which 
heretofore has had the responsibility of 
teaching basic survey courses for freshmen, 
has been merged with the Department of 
Sociology, as of September, 1952. L. B. 
Lucky and Frank Girlinghouse have been 
added to the sociology faculty as professor 
and associate professor, respectively. Hence- 
forth, the Social Science Survey course will 
be offered by the Department of Sociology. 

Roland J. Pellegrin is a new addition to 
the sociology faculty with the rank of as- 
sistant professor. Pellegrin’s chief respon- 
sibilities will be in connection with teach- 
ing and research in Industrial Sociology. 


University of Minnesota. Lowry Nelson 
served as consultant to the Ford Founda- 
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tion on an assignment to develop a plan for 
evaluation of technical assistance in Latin 
America. His latest book, The Mormon 
Village, was published October 1, by the 
University of Utah Press. 

Charles E. Ramsey has joined the staff as 
assistant professor. 


Mississippi State College and University 
of Mississippi. The sociology and anthro- 
pology staffs of State College and the Uni- 
versity held their fall semester meeting at 
State College, in October. Major attention 
was given to planning cooperative research 
in population analysis and community dy- 
namics, and to the development of graduate 
training. In 1952-53, the Mississippi pro- 
gram has eleven staff members of profes- 
sional status. 

A program in social and political psy- 
chology has been established at State Col- 
lege in the Social Science Research Center. 
Financed jointly by a General Education 
Board grant and regular college funds, the 
research program is organized around the 
theme of local community action and is 
being carried out cooperatively by the de- 
partments at State College and at the Uni- 
versity. 

A. Alexander Fanelli has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology and rural 
life. He will offer courses in social psy- 
chology, and conduct research in the Cen- 
ter. Fanelli holds the M.A. from Dart- 
mouth and is a candidate for the doctorate 
at the University of Michigan. He has 
been employed at Colgate University and 
the University of Michigan, and for three 
years served as instructor in the Great Is- 
sues course at Dartmouth. 

William Buchanan has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of government in the Re- 
search Center and will teach courses in 
public opinion analysis, in addition to con- 
ducting research. Buchanan holds the M.A. 
from Washington and Lee, and is a candi- 
date for the doctorate at Princeton Univer- 
sity. In addition to experience as a news- 
paper reporter and in public relations work, 
he has taught at Roanoke College, Wash- 
ington and Lee, and Princeton University, 
and was an assistant in research with the 
Office of Public Opinion Research at Prince- 
ton. 

Raymond W. Mack will join the depart- 
ment at the University in February, as 
assistant professor of sociology. He is to 
develop a teaching and research program 
in urban-industrial sociology. Mack is now 
completing his doctorate at the University 
of North Carolina, where he has been an 
instructor, research assistant, and for two 
years, research fellow in the Institute for 


Research in Social Science. In the latter 
position he was engaged in contract re- 
search for the Air Force. This new posi- 
tion is part of a continuing program, 
financed in part by a General Education 
Board grant, for developing the Liberal 
Arts College at the University. 

Robert L. Rands and the department at 
the University are now participating in the 
Lower Mississippi Archaeological Survey, 
together with the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the University of 
Michigan, and Louisiana State University. 
Rands will be responsible for studying the 
late Mississippian horizon in the state as 
typified by the Walls-Pecan Point pottery 
complex. 

Harold F. Kaufman, Thomas L. Bailey 
Professor and head of the division at State 
College, is on leave for the academic year, 
serving as visiting lecturer at the Graduate 
School of Columbia University. Kaufman 
will have charge of a research seminar, will 
lecture on the community, and will work 
with Edmund deS. Brunner in a seminar on 
rural life. During his absence, Harald A. 
Pedersen is acting head of the division. 


University of Notre Dame. As in past 
years, the field of rural sociology is covered 
in this department by an advanced course 
entitled Urban-Rural Sociology. It is 
taught by E. K. Francis, associate professor, 
who during the past summer undertook two 
exploratory field trips to the Southwest. 
He has been released from his summer 
school duties in 1953 in order to study 
Spanish rural communities in the Upper 
Rio Grande Valley in connection with a 
project on the sociology of the ethnic group. 
He has recently received a grant-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Council 
for this project. 


Oregon State College. Robert H. Dann 
and members of his family spent the sum- 
mer in England. He attended the interna- 
tional meeting of the Society of Friends 
while there. Hans H. Plambeck, associate 
professor, has been awarded a Fulbright 
scholarship to do rural sociology research 
in New Zealand. He and members of his 
family will spend a full year in New Zea- 
land. He expects to return in the fall of 
1953. 

Frank L. Parks, associate professor and 
head counselor of the Lower Division of 
Liberal Arts spent part of the summer on a 
Naval Reserve training cruise to Alaska. 
During the latter part of the summer he 
was visiting professor in the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Colorado. 
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Glenn A. Bakkum, professor and head of 
the department, taught in the Oregon State 
College summer session. 


Southern Illinois University. William J. 
Tudor has been assigned as associate direc- 
tor of Area Services and will devote half of 
his time to developing and coordinating 
various services of the university to the 
area served. He will continue to teach 
courses in the Sociology Department, on a 
half-time basis. 

During the summer quarter, J. Charles 
Kelley directed field research and con- 
ducted courses in field methods in anthro- 
pology on an archaeological site near Du- 
rango, Mexico. 

William H. Harlan has been granted a 
sabbatical leave for the year 1952-53 to 
enable him to pursue research problems of 
older migrants in the area of St. Petersburg, 
Florida. The research is being financed in 
part by a grant from the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

Jack Smith McCrary has returned to the 
department from a year’s leave spent in 
doing graduate work at Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Due to an all-time high in the freshman 
enrollment, two teaching assistants, Richard 
G. Robinson and Jeannette Smalley, have 
been added to the staff of the department. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Town, Country and Extension Committee, 
National Y.M.C.A. A greatly expanded pro- 
gram for rural areas was one of the major 
recommendations of the Y.M.C.A. in its 
centennial convention in 1951. To the com- 
mittee of twelve on Town, Country and Ex- 
tension have been appointed three members 
of the Rural Sociological Society: Arthur S. 
Wileden, University of Wisconsin; William 
G. Mather, Pennsylvania State College; and 
William McKinley Robinson, Western Mich- 
igan College of Education. These men have 
been identified with the area Y.M.C.A. pro- 
grams of their respective states for many 
years. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Farm Population and Rural Life Section, 
Canadian Department of Agriculture. Frank 
Uhlir, former lecturer in Sociology and Ed- 
ucation at Charles University, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, has joined the staff of the 
Farm Population and Rural Life Section. 
He has just spent two months as an inter- 
viewer on the motivation study in two rural 
areas of Alberta, where his knowledge of 
European languages was of great help in 
interviewing new Canadians. 


Ministry of Agriculture of Uruguay. The 
government of Uruguay has recently estab- 
lished a Department of Rural Sociology 
within the Ministry of Agriculture. Its as- 
signments include: (1) the study of the 
social, economic, and cultural affairs of 
rural people; (2) the development of meth- 
ods for attaining a better and more satisfy- 
ing rural way of life; (3) the construction 
of plans for the rehabilitation of rural com- 
munities affected by low levels of living 
and social disorganization due to emergency 
conditions; (4) the development of concrete 
methods to increase the physical well-being 
and morale of farm people. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Eastern Sociological Society. Contributed 
research papers are invited for the 1953 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society, 
tentatively scheduled for April 18-19 or 25- 
26, 1953. Such papers should report em- 
pirical findings of completed research, or 
specific methodological developments. Be- 
cause of program limitations, general theo- 
retical analyses not based on specific re- 
search cannot be accepted. 

Completed papers or substantial outlines 
of such papers must be received by January 
10, 1953. These should be directed to Ed- 
ward C. Devereaux, Jr., chairman, Com- 
mittee on Contributed Research Papers, De- 
partment of Child Development and Family 
Relationships, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Membership applications and other com- 
munications should be addressed to Vincent 
H. Whitney, secretary-treasurer, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Latin-American Catholic Congress on Ru- 
ral Life Problems. Under the sponsorship 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence and at the invitation of the most Rev. 
Luis Concha, Bishop of Manizales, a Latin- 
American Catholic Congress on Rural Life 
Problems is being held January 11-18, 1953, 
in Manizales, Colombia. The purpose of the 
congress is to study the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Catholic rural life as they apply 
to Latin-American problems. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 


Social Science Research Council. Research 
training fellowships, area research training 
fellowships, travel grants for area research, 
grants-in-aid of research, and faculty re- 
search fellowships available in 1953 have 
been announced by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The closing date for appli- 
cations is January 5, 1953. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY that the Rural Sociological Society will also 

1953 ANNUAL MEETING meet jointly with the American Sociological 

The annual meeting for 1953 will be held Society on the University of California 

at Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, campus at Berkeley, August 30-Septem- 
Oklahoma, September 4-6. It is expected ber 1. 
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